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Ontario  Educational  Research  Council 
Grants  for  Classroom  Research 


Readers  of  Orbit  are  reminded  of  the  avail- 
ability of  OERC  grants  of  up  to  $750 
(renewable  for  a second  year  if  needed  to 
complete  a project),  which  are  designed  to 
encourage  and  help  teachers  to  engage  in 
research  likely  to  contribute  to  knowledge 
of  use  not  only  to  the  teacher  in  his/her 
classroom  but  beyond  the  confines  of  any 
one  school  or  school  system. 

Requests  for  a grant  must  be  supported 
by  adequate  information  about  the  proposed 
research:  background,  aims,  methods  of 
procedure,  and  an  estimate  of  costs.  Appli- 
cation forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 


Council  office  at  1260  Bay  Street,  Toronto 
M5R 2B1 . 

Please  note  that  grants  are  not  made  in 
the  case  of  projects  necessary  for  a degree, 
or  of  a kind  that  would  be  supported  by  a 
school  board  or  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, as  is  often  the  case  with  curriculum 
development  projects. 

Coordinators  of  Research  Services  in  the 
various  offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Education 
or  personnel  at  the  regional  centres  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
can  assist  applicants  in  preparing  a research 
design. 
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Humanizing  a very  large  school: 

A Communications  Model 


Gene  Kraus 

Victoria  Park  Secondary  School 
North  York 


In  1973  the  staff  of  Victoria  Park 
Secondary  School  embarked  on  a study 
aimed  at  reorganizing  the  school  so  as  to 
improve  communications  and  broaden  the 
base  for  decision-making.  We  felt  that 
many  decisions  affecting  our  operation 
were  being  made  elsewhere  simply  because 
we  ourselves  did  not  have  the  machinery  to 
harness  our  own  resources. 

Various  innovations  in  basic  organiza- 
tion structures  have  been  introduced  over 
the  past  three  years,  and  this  year  we  are 
in  the  process  of  evaluating  the  success  of 
our  experiment. 

As  one  major  result  of  the  study,  we 
moved  to  allot  administrative  time  and 
tasks  to  line  teachers.  This  change  also 
served  a complementary  objective:  to  free 
the  principal  and  vice-principals  from  some 
of  the  routine  tasks  of  running  the  school 
so  as  to  allow  them  to  concentrate  on  their 
roles  as  teacher-leaders  and  curriculum 
planners. 

At  the  same  time,  Victoria  Park  moved 
in  the  direction  of  a substantial  commit- 
ment to  community  education.  We  wanted 
the  school  and  community  to  interact  in  a 


productive  manner  and  to  avoid  hostile 
confrontations  like  those  that  occurred 
between  the  public  and  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  late  1960s. 

An  important  consideration  throughout 
has  been  to  humanize  interactions  among 
staff  and  students;  that  is,  to  remove  some 
of  the  ‘assembly-line’  features  of  education 
in  a school  with  a student  population  of 
2200. 

Student  Services 

The  most  obvious  change  from  the  student 
standpoint  was  the  creation  of  a Student 
Services  Faculty.  It  is  composed  of 
members  of  the  former  guidance  depart- 
ment and  those  holding  the  position  of 
Registration  Chairman.  Both  groups  had 
existed  prior  to  the  reorganization;  how- 
ever, their  roles  have  changed  with  the 
introduction  of  the  following  model: 

Registration  Groups 
Students  are  organized  into  Registration 
Groups,  alphabetically  within  grades,  and 
each  group  is  assigned  to  a teacher/Regis- 
tration  Adviser.  While  this  structure  in 
some  respects  corresponds  to  the  tradi- 
tional ‘home  form,’  the  function  is 
somewhat  different.  The  Registration  Ad- 
viser, who  sees  the  group  daily,  is  the  first 
line  of  communication,  providing  guidance 


and  assistance  on  an  individual  basis.  More 
complex  questions  concerning  program, 
school  operations,  and  communication 
channels  are  referred  to  a Registration 
Chairman.  Problems  of  a personal  or 
family  nature  are  referred  to  a counsellor. 

Registration  Chairmen 
At  each  grade  level  a Registration  Chair- 
man is  responsible  for  six  Registration 
Groups.  Each  RC  carries  only  a two-thirds 
teaching  load  so  as  to  have  time  for  the 
additional  duties. 

The  RCs  deal  primarily  with  academic 
problems  revealed  through  mid-term  re- 
ports and  teacher  referrals.  They  also 
attempt  to  solve  potential  discipline 
problems  before  these  are  severe  enough  to 
require  administrative  intervention.  In  this 
context  they  deal  with  recurring  attendance 
problems  in  those  cases  where  the 
classroom  teacher’s  initial  contact  with  the 
home  has  not  brought  results. 

The  RCs  are  responsible  for  the  entire 
registration  process:  from  counselling  on 
course  selection,  to  change  of  courses,  to 
deletion  of  courses  (where  it  is  evident  that 
the  student  has  ceased  to  benefit  and 
should  no  longer  be  in  the  course).  They 
help  in  preparing  the  timetable  and  in 
processing  course  changes;  they  carry  out 
routine  administrative  tasks,  such  as 
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Photographs  show  children  from  local  elementary  schools  making  use  of  TV  equipment  at 

Victoria  Park. 


distributing  report  cards  and  following  up 
on  returned  signed  report  stubs.  When  RCs 
encounter  evidence  of  psychological  or 
family  problems,  the  student  is  referred  to 
a qualified  guidance  counsellor. 

Counsellors 

Guidance  counsellors  function  in  a manner 
consistent  with  their  traditional  roles.  Most 
counsellors  teach  one  or  two  classes  in  a 
content  area  to  maintain  a close  contact 
with  the  classroom  situation. 

The  roles  of  RC  and  of  counsellor 
overlap.  In  fact,  several  staff  function  as 
both  counsellor  and  RC.  The  distinction  is 
that  as  RCs  they  seek  out  problems;  as 
counsellors  they  act  in  response  to 
requests.  A fine  line  exists  between  the  two 
functions:  they  are  both  supportive,  but 
that  of  RC  in  a more  regulatory  sense. 

The  restructured  Student  Services  Fa- 
culty has  been  successful  in  that  more 
students  with  academic  or  other  problems 
are  now  being  found  and  helped  before 
their  problems  become  acute.  This  feature 
is  particularly  important  in  a school  as 
large  as  Victoria  Park. 

Administration 

Victoria  Park  administration  formerly  con- 
sisted of  the  principal  and  three  vice- 
principals. The  study  group’s  recommen- 
dation that  was  instituted  reduced  the 
number  of  vice-principals  to  two  (now 
titled  associate  principals).  The  third  was 
replaced  by  three  administrative  assistants 
— teachers  on  partial  timetables.  The 
reasoning  was  that  the  vice-principals  were 
spending  the  bulk  of  their  time  dealing  with 
day-to-day  problems  of  running  the  school 
rather  than  in  the  main  functions  of 
instruction,  supervision,  and  curriculum 
development.  Under  this  reorganization 
the  AAs  deal  with  routine  tasks  such  as 
budgets,  parking  lot,  and  the  like,  normally 
dealt  with  by  vice-principals. 

The  new  system  provides  an  opportunity 
for  members  of  staff  to  develop  administra- 
tive skills  and  to  demonstrate  their 
leadership  ability.  The  AAs  are  appointed 
for  a two-year  term.  (Because  of  last  year’s 
strike,  the  term  of  the  present  AAs  was 
extended  to  three  years.) 

The  various  duties  of  the  three  AAs 
break  down  as  follows: 

AA#1  — grades  11  and  13  discipline; 
timetabling;  program  changes;  grade 
reporting. 

AA  #2  — grade  10  discipline;  assemblies; 
attendance  policy;  events  calendar;  budget. 
A A #3  — grades  9 and  12  discipline; 
evaluation  timetables;  textbook  manage- 
ment; field  trips. 

One  or  other  of  the  AAs  is  available  in 
the  main  office  at  all  times  to  handle 
problems  or  answer  questions  as  they 
arise.  The  principal  and  associate  princi- 
pals are  thus  free  to  be  away  from  their 
offices  to  visit  classrooms  or  attend 
meetings  in  or  outside  the  school.  Along 
with  the  responsibilities  outlined  above, 
the  AAs  were  given  the  authority  to  make 
decisions  in  their  areas  of  responsibility 


without  first  having  them  approved  by  the 
principal  or  associate  principals. 

In  the  course  of  the  evaluation  of  the 
new  system,  several  teachers  have  indi- 
cated that  they  prefer  to  deal  with  the 
teacher/AAs  rather  than  with  the  adminis- 
trators on  relatively  minor  matters. 

The  Faculty  System 
The  faculty  system  is  an  innovation 
designed  with  two  ends  in  view:  to  create 
groupings  of  related  disciplines  or  func- 
tions so  as  to  encourage  interdisciplinary 
cooperation,  and  to  provide  the  principal 
with  an  advisory  body  (consisting  of  the 
elected  faculty  chairmen)  that  is  repre- 
sentative and  yet  small  enough  to  be 
workable. 

There  are  at  present  eight  faculties.  For 
example,  modem  language  and  English 
departments  are  clustered  to  constitute  the 
Faculty  of  Communications.  Student  Ser- 
vices is  another,  as  is  Community  Educa- 
tion (described  below).  The  present  status 
of  the  faculty  system  is  the  result  of  a 
compromise  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
A probable  outcome  of  the  current 
evaluation  will  be  a continuation  of  the 
faculty  system,  although  its  role  may  be 
modified. 

The  Committee  System 
To  broaden  the  base  for  decision-making 
and  to  involve  both  line  staff  and  the 
community,  a system  of  interdependent 
committees  was  developed.  These  commit- 
tees are  the  Academic  Council,  the 
Principal’s  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Monitoring  Committee,  and  the  Senate. 

Academic  Council 

The  Academic  Council,  composed  of 
department  heads  and  assistant  heads,  is 
the  most  influential  of  the  committees.  It 
meets  on  a regular  basis  to  discuss 
problems  and  policies  of  the  school  and  to 
act  as  a ready  reference  point  for  the 
principal.  Members  can  in  all  probability 


speak  on  behalf  of  all  the  staff  on  all  but 
very  major  questions.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  they  meet  without  any  members  of  the 
senior  administration  present,  they  act  as  a 
strong,  independent  academic  body. 

The  main  function  of  this  group  is 
related  to  the  supervision  of  the  learning 
program  and  the  professional  work  of  the 
teaching  staff.  In  a supervisory  way  it 
forms  a direct  communications  link  with 
the  teaching  staff. 

Traditionally,  the  principal  talked  to  the 
heads  but  did  not  receive  input  from  them. 
The  Academic  Council,  through  its  chair- 
man, provides  input  to  the  management  of 
the  school  and  is  instrumental  in  creating 
policy. 

Community  education  must  involve  de- 
partment heads,  because  the  community 
uses  the  school  facilities.  It  is  thus 
essential  that  department  heads  keep  up 
with  what  is  going  on  in  the  community 
education  program. 

Principal’s  Advisory  Committee 
The  Principal’s  Advisory  Committee 
(PAC)  is  an  organization  comprising  the 
principal,  faculty  chairmen,  and  a rep- 
resentative from  the  Senate  and  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council.  Its 
primary  purpose  is  to  assist  the  principal  in 
making  decisions  influencing  the 
philosophy  of  the  school  as  a whole. 
Interdisciplinary  programs,  the  school 
environment,  methods  of  evaluating  and 
reporting,  and  field  trip  policy  are  exam- 
ples of  some  of  their  concerns. 

The  PAC  meets  on  a regular  basis.  It  is 
valuable  in  that  it  provides  the  principal 
with  additional  insight  as  to  how  staff  feel 
about  certain  issues.  It  has  evolved  to 
become  a staff  feedback  organization 
where  staff  can  voice  an  opinion. 

Monitoring  Committee 
To  guarantee  the  integrity  of  our  experi- 
ment and  monitor  the  evolution  of  the  new 
model,  a group  was  formed  that  included  at 
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least  one  representative  from  each  faculty, 
one  from  OSSTF,  and  one  from  adminis- 
tration. The  Monitoring  Committee  is 
responsible,  through  its  chairman,  to  the 
staff  of  Victoria  Park  and  to  the  North 
York  Board  of  Education. 

Its  chief  function  is  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  principal  with  respect  to 
changes  related  to  the  experiment.  In 
addition,  it  will  give  a hearing  in  confidence 
to  any  individual  or  group  regarding  any 
grievance  related  directly  to  the  model. 

The  Monitoring  Committee  has  been  and 
still  is  very  active  in  continuing  evaluation. 
It  has  provided  the  impetus  for  staff 
research  groups  currently  evaluating  our 
status  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  The 
Monitoring  Committee  will  act  as  the 
vehicle  to  define  the  process  by  which  we 
will  further  alter  the  present  organization. 

Senate 

The  Senate,  composed  of  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  members  of  the  community, 
was  carried  over  from  the  old  system  to  the 
new.  The  principal  uses  this  group  as  a 
sounding  board  for  proposed  changes 
before  these  changes  become  policy.  It 
provides  an  opportunity  for  students  and 
community  members  to  influence  decisions 
concerning  education.  Most  important,  it 
allows  balance  in  a non-threatening  milieu. 

Community  Education  and  the  ‘Family  of 
Schools’ 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article  I indicated 
that  we  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment  to  become  a community 
school.  At  the  same  time,  the  ‘family  of 
schools’  concept  was  being  developed.  In 
1973,  a Faculty  of  Community  Education 
was  established.  Its  chairman  had  respon- 
sibility for  the  use  of  school  facilities  by 
the  community,  for  bringing  together 
teachers  from  all  levels  of  schools  and 
members  of  the  community,  and  for 
directing  the  night  school  program. 

Since  that  time  the  job  has  greatly 


expanded.  It  is  now  a full-time  administra- 
tive position,  and  an  assistant  now  handles 
community  use  of  all  school  facilities 
within  the  ‘family’  and  helps  in  the  running 
of  the  night  school  program  at  Victoria 
Park. 

This  faculty  is  very  much  involved  with 
the  community.  Information  coordinators 
operating  out  of  two  public  libraries  work 
with  community  associations  and  faculty 
personnel  to  provide  a monthly  community 
newsletter  that  is  distributed  to  5000 
homes. 

Other  activities  have  included  the  setting 
up  of  an  apprenticeship  program  for 
students  in  sheetmetal  and  carpentry, 
funded  by  the  respective  unions. 

Several  faculty  projects  are  currently  in 
the  planning  stage.  A parents’  night  is 
being  arranged  for  those  whose  children 
are  coming  to  Victoria  Park  next  year,  in 
order  to  familiarize  them  with  the  school, 
its  teachers,  its  programs,  and  our  expecta- 
tion of  them;  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be 
made  to  feel  more  at  ease  in  their  contacts 
with  the  school.  A multicultural  festival  (a 
mini-Caravan)  will  be  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recreation  and 
the  Victoria  Park  Community  of  Schools. 
Also  being  considered  for  the  not-too- 
distant  future  are  evening  seminars  and 
midday  programs  with  outside  speakers 
brought  in. 

Future  efforts  will  be  directed  to 
obtaining  trained  volunteers  and  resource 
people  to  assist  the  schools  in  various 
ways,  and  to  develop  a program  to 
encourage  and  extend  community  use  of 
the  schools. 

The  ‘family  of  schools’  concept  has  been 
successful  in  fostering  interaction  among 
teachers  and  students  from  all  levels  in  the 
areas  of  music  and  art.  Victoria  Park  as  of 
this  year  has  a television  production 
studio,  which  is  used  by  all  schools  in  the 
‘family,’  with  the  special  talents  in  this 
area  thus  available  to  students  of  all  ages. 

Teachers  from  elementary,  junior,  and 


senior  schools  are  in  the  process  of 
establishing  a program  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  writing  — an  enrichment 
program  for  those  already  possessing  a 
relatively  high  level  of  skill  in  the  writing 
area. 

What  are  our  goals  as  a community 
school?  For  one,  a personal  level  of 
relationship  between  schools  and  commun- 
ity. That  means  increased  community 
involvement  and  a more  open  approach  to 
education  among  educators  themselves. 
Goals  of  the  family  of  schools  include 
development  of  a continuous  program  from 
kindergarten  to  grade  13  in  all  subject 
areas,  with  a communications  link  between 
teachers  in  elementary,  secondary,  and 
junior  high.  We  hope  to  achieve  a balance 
between  increased  local  autonomy  on  one 
hand  and  increased  degree  of  program 
integration  among  panels  on  the  other. 

Conclusions 

Has  the  experiment  worked?  Have  we 
improved  our  communications  among  staff, 
students,  the  community,  and  other 
schools?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is 
yes,  for  a variety  of  reasons. 

The  process  of  creating  and  evaluating 
the  model  has  in  itself  been  important  to 
staff,  because  it  was  and  is  an  active 
process.  It  has  caused  staff  to  think  about, 
discuss,  and  evaluate  our  method  of 
operation.  This  is  the  process  of  education 
— people  being  actively  involved  in 
learning. 

The  experiment  may  not  lead  to  great 
levels  of  interdepartmental  studies,  but  it 
has  provided  a familiarity  with  the  needs 
and  problems  of  other  departments  and 
thus  reduced  insularity.  Teachers  have 
become  more  familiar  with  the  workings  of 
the  timetable  and  its  restrictions.  An 
appreciation  of  and  support  for  special 
programs  such  as  language  lab,  ESL,  and 
SLD,  which  cut  across  curriculum,  has 
been  forthcoming  from  all  members  of 
staff. 

The  adversary  system  (teachers  vs. 
administration)  has  been  diminished  by 
including  teachers  in  the  administration. 
Discussion  of  goals  of  the  overall  school 
through  evaluation  of  the  model  has  further 
reduced  the  adversary  attitude. 

While  yet  in  its  infant  stages  as  a 
community  school,  Victoria  Park  has  been 
successful  in  that  people  in  the  community 
are  involved  in  using  the  facilities  and 
providing  input  to  the  policy  formation  of 
the  school.  Teachers  from  all  levels  of 
schools  have  become  more  aware  through 
areas  of  common  concern  that  the  process 
of  education  is  common  to  all  levels. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  the  future, 
the  system  must  be  dynamic  — it  must 
change  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time  and 
place.  It  is  a continuous  evolutionary 
process.  More  and  more  people  from  all 
parties  must  become  involved.  All  of  these 
interactions  have  a direct  and  indirect 
effect  on  relationships  between  students 
and  teachers  on  a continuing  basis. 
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A SELECTED  LIST  OF  MATERIALS  USEFUL  FOR  CANADIAN  SCHOOLS 


Ruth  A.  Marks,  Library,  OISE 


This  bibliography  is  made  up  principally 
of  information  from  American  and  Cana- 
dian sources.  The  American  materials  are  a 
step  ahead  of  ours  in  development,  as  the 
selection  indicates.  Educators  have  pro- 
duced policy  statements  and  guidelines  for 
curriculum  reform  and  teacher  education, 
and  curriculum  projects  have  developed 
materials  for  dissemination. 

We  have  also  included  bibliographies 
instead  of  listing  American  instructional 
materials.  The  bibliographies  provide  ac- 
cess to  instructional  materials,  produced 
through  commercial  sources,  which  include 
the  culture  of  ethnic  groups,  their  stories, 
legends,  art,  music,  and  drama.  All  the 
bibliographies  in  the  list  tend  to  be 
uncritical,  and  several  compilers  apologize 
for  the  quality  of  their  inclusions,  particu- 
larly in  some  areas  where  little  is  available. 
The  only  bibliography  which  can  be 
wholeheartedly  recommended  is  the  one  in 
the  SSEC  Ethnic  Study  Teacher  Kit  — 
Materials  and  Human  Resources  for 
Teaching  Ethnic  Studies:  An  Annotated 
Bibliography , for  the  very  reason  that  the 
materials  have  all  been  analysed  by  the 
Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Materials  Analysis 
Instrument. 

The  Canadian  materials  do  not  parallel 
the  American  selection.  The  curriculum 
projects  are  not  yet  completed,  and 
commercial  materials  are  just  beginning  to 
appear.  It  is  a reflection  of  the  differences 
in  governing  structures  and  funding  that 
dictates  a country’s  response  to  educa- 
tional needs:  In  1972,  in  the  United  States, 
Title  IX  of  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  The  Ethnic  Studies  Heri- 
tage Program,  was  passed,  and  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $15  000  000  was  recom- 
mended. The  funding  actually  received  was 
not  as  great,  but  the  results  are  to  be  found 
in  the  materials  described  below. 

The  Canadian  case  is  different.  One  year 
before  the  American  Congress  recognized 
the  need  for  multicultural  education,  the 
Canadian  federal  government  committed 
itself  to  multiculturalism  in  a policy 
statement  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
October  8,  1971.  It  was  a response  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism  (see 


volume  4 of  the  Commission’s  report, 

1970)  and  supported  cultural  pluralism 
within  a bilingual  framework.  But  im- 
plementation in  education  rests  with  the 
provinces,  and  only  recently  have  the 
provincial  governments  accepted  a federal 
policy  that  existed  six  years  ago. 

In  1973  the  Ontario  Intermediate  History 
Curriculum  Guideline  offered  ‘Canada’s 
Multi-Cultural  Heritage’  for  grade  9;  the 
curricula  of  other  provinces  also  include 
multiculturalism.  There  is  no  concerted 
funding  effort  to  provide  materials  for 
these  programs;  because  funding  comes 
from  private  sources  and  from  all  govern- 
ment levels,  the  support  for  Canadian 
ethnic  studies  is  inevitably  slower. 

Although  the  American  experience  is  not 
wholly  transferable  to  Canadian  education, 
it  can  serve  as  a model  for  development. 
Also,  although  the  instructional  materials 
themselves  do  not  provide  a Canadian 
viewpoint,  those  that  mirror  current 
American  thought  reject  cultural 
homogeneity  and  stress  cultural  diversity 
and  intercultural  understanding.  (See 
Ethnicity:  Theory  and  Experience,  edited 
by  Nathan  Glazer  and  Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1975.)  The  pressures  that  brought 
immigrants  to  North  America  were  the 
same  regardless  of  their  eventual  landfall 
and  settlement;  what  happened  after  they 
got  here  is  slightly  different. 

It  is  good  to  have  the  beginnings  of  our 
own  literature  in  this  regard,  such  as 
Harney  and  Troper’s  Immigrants  and  Ken 
Adachi’s  history  of  the  Japanese  Cana- 
dians. But  we  are  still  at  the  beginning 
stages  of  producing  materials  for  ethnic 
studies  for  the  schools,  and  the  list  reflects 
this.  It  is  a grab  bag  of  materials  currently 
available. 

Very  few  British  materials  are  included, 
because  the  sudden  growth  of  new 
populations  has  brought  a different  set  of 
problems  to  their  schools.  Items  in  this 
section  indicate  a little  of  what  is  being 
produced,  and  may  be  useful  in  the 
integration  of  new  immigrants.  One  final 
word:  the  bibliography  does  not  include 
general  aspects  of  a multicultural  cur- 
riculum such  as  culture,  anthropology,  and 
skills  for  teaching  intergroup  relations. 

Information  on  prices  and  publishers’ 
addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the 


Instructional  Materials  Centre,  OISE  Lib- 
rary, 252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  M5S 
1V6  (923  6641,  ext.  395). 

From  the  United  States 

Banks,  James,  editor.  Teaching  Ethnic 
Studies:  Concepts  and  Strategies. 
Washington:  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies,  1973. 

In  which  the  contributory  authors  pre- 
sent various  conceptual  frameworks  for 
studying  ethnic  groups  and  analysing 
American  society.  Part  2,  Teaching  about 
Ethnic  Minority  Cultures,  deals  with  the 
historical  and  sociological  problems  of 
specific  groups.  One  of  the  first  books  to 
make  a contribution  to  teaching  ethnic 
studies,  it  still  is  important  in  the  field. 

Banks,  James  A.  ‘Ethnic  Studies  as  a 
Process  of  Curriculum  Reform.’  Social 
Education  (February  1976):  76-80. 

The  author  argues  that  curriculum 
reform  should  move  in  stages  from  the 
Anglo-American  perspective  on  history 
and  culture  to  an  Ethnic  Additive  Model, 
to  a Multi-ethnic  Model,  and  ultimately  to 
the  ideal  Multinational  Model. 

Curriculum  Guidelines  for  Multiethnic 
Education.  Position  Statement. 

Washington:  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies,  1976. 

Published  as  a supplement  to  the 
October  1976  issue  of  Social  Education, 
the  guidelines  were  developed  to  clarify  the 
relationship  between  schools  and  ethnicity 
that  had  arisen  as  a response  to  the 
American  ‘new  pluralism.’  The  authors 
consider  that  cultural  pluralism  is  too 
broad  a term  and  focus  on  the  contribution 
of  and  discrimination  against  ethnic 
groups.  They  maintain  that  ‘effective 
ethnic  studies  instruction  can  best  take 
place  within  a school  atmosphere  which 
has  institutional  norms  that  recognize  and 
are  sensitive  to  ethnic  diversity.’  The 
publication  includes  a rationale,  the  ideal 
characteristics  of  school  environments,  and 
a ‘Multiethnic  Education  Program  Evalua- 
tion Checklist.’ 

Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program:  /Isseys- 
ment  of  the  First  Year.  Washington: 
National  Education  Association,  1977. 

The  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program 
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was  passed  by  the  American  Senate  in  1972 
as  a new  Title  IX  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  It 
awarded  42  grants  in  the  first  year  from  an 
initial  appropriation  of  $2  375  000.  The 
projects  had  to  include  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  curriculum  materials. 
This  report  is  of  interest  because  it 
includes  summaries  of  individual  projects 
and  a bibliography  of  materials  developed. 
It  is  a good  source  of  ideas  and  information 
for  curriculum  developers  in  ethnic  studies. 

Ethnic  Studies  Teacher  Resource  Kit. 
Boulder,  Colo.:  Social  Science  Education 
Consortium,  1976. 

This  kit  is  made  up  of  background 
materials  and  teaching  strategies  for  ethnic 
studies.  It  is  a distillation  of  American 
approaches  to  the  field  and  is  useful  to 
Canadians  for  the  support  it  provides  in 
developing  ethnic  studies  programs.  It 
contains  basic  summaries  of  current  think- 
ing, commercial  resources,  and  practical 
suggestions  for  teaching.  It  includes  the 
following  five  items,  each  of  which  is 
useful  independently  of  the  others. 


Teaching 
Strategies 
for  Ethnic  Studies 


James  A.  Banks 

Banks,  James.  Teaching  Strategies  for 
Ethnic  Studies.  Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
1975. 

A comprehensive  teaching  resource  for 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers.  Part  I 
provides  a rationale  for  teaching  compara- 
tive ethnic  studies,  and  discusses  goals, 
key  concepts,  and  organization  of  lessons 
and  units.  Part  II  consists  of  a chapter  on 
each  of  the  major  ethnic  groups,  including 
history,  teaching  strategies,  and  annotated 
bibliographies  for  teachers  and  for  stu- 
dents. An  additional  chapter  discusses 
multi-ethnic  instructional  units.  The  Ap- 
pendixes include  lists  of  films,  filmstrips, 
and  periodicals  and  twenty  criteria  for 
evaluating  the  content  of  instructional 
material. 


Materials  and  Human  Resources 
for  Teaching  Ethnic  Studies 

An  Annotated  Bibliography 


Social  Science  Education 
Consortium,  Inc, 


Materials  and  Human  Resources  for 
Teaching  Ethnic  Studies:  An  Annotated 
Bibliography.  Boulder,  Colo.:  Social  Sci- 
ence Education  Consortium,  1975. 

The  most  comprehensive  listing  of  its 
type  available.  The  bibliography  is  or- 
ganized by  ethnic  groups,  clustered  into 
sixteen  major  categories  including  a gen- 
eral and  a multi-ethnic  section.  All  of  the 
materials  were  analysed  by  the  Ethnic 
Studies  Materials  Analysis  Instrument  and 
rated  against  five  criteria.  Over  1100 
annotated  entries  of  curriculum  materials, 
student  and  teacher  resources,  and  films 
are  noted,  all  published  after  1965. 
American  ethnic  organizations,  human 
resources,  and  publishers  of  ethnic  studies 
material  are  also  included.  The  greatest 
drawback  to  Canadians  is  its  American 
orientation;  but  until  we  have  our  own 
source  of  materials,  access  to  suitable 
American  items  is  provided  here. 

Cortes,  Carlos  E.  Understanding  You  and 
Them:  Tips  for  Teaching  About  Ethnicity. 
Boulder,  Colo.:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for 
Social  Studies/Social  Science  Education, 
Social  Studies  Education  Consortium, 

1976. 

The  author  presents  a comprehensive 
view  of  how  ethnicity  should  be  treated  in 
the  curriculum  and  provides  teaching 
strategies.  The  paper  also  includes  a 
section  on  identifying  and  selecting  ethnic 
studies  material,  and  an  annotated  list  of 
cognitive  and  affective  evaluation  instru- 
ments. 

Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Materials  Analysis 
Instrument.  Boulder,  Colo.:  Social  Science 
Education  Consortium,  1975. 

Part  I is  a modified  version  of  the 
Curriculum  Materials  Analysis  System 
(CM AS)  (Morrissett  et  al.,  1971).  It  deals 
with  the  educational  quality  of  materials 
and  includes  a section  on  Ethnic  Heritage 
Content  that  examines  the  stereotyping, 
realism,  accuracy,  and  appreciation  of 
other  cultures.  Part  II  is  a shortened  form 
of  Part  I for  quick  evaluation. 


‘What  is  an  Ethnic  Group?’  Sound  filmstrip 
from  Ethnic  Studies:  The  Peoples  of 
America.  New  York:  Educational  Design, 
Inc.,  1973. 

This  is  an  introductory  unit  of  a filmstrip 
series  and  is  included  in  the  kit  for  its 
simple  but  comprehensive  definition  of 
ethnicity.  It  is  recommended  by  the  SSEC 
to  introduce  both  students  and  teachers  to 
the  concept. 


From  Racism  to  Pluralism:  A Racism 
Awareness  Training  Kit.  Washington: 
Council  on  Interracial  Books  for  Children, 
1976. 

To  stimulate  discussion,  clarify  ideas, 
and  provide  information  on  racism.  Con- 
tains a sound  filmstrip,  discussion  guide, 
and  reading  materials.  Grades  9-12. 

Griffin,  Louise,  comp.  Multi-Ethnic  Books 
for  Young  Children:  An  Annotated  Bibliog- 
raphy for  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Washington:  National  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children,  1970. 

An  annotated  list  of  books  that  em- 
phasize ethnic,  racial,  or  national  charac- 
teristics. Categorized  by  eight  minority 
groups  and  age  level. 

Human  (and  Anti-Human)  Values  in 
Children' s Books.  New  York:  Council  on 
Interracial  Books  for  Children. 

The  Council  developed  a content-rating 
instrument  and  applied  it  to  235  American 
books  published  in  1975.  Racism  and 
sexism  and  other  values  are  rated,  as  well 
as  cultural  authenticity.  The  instrument  is 
designed  to  help  teachers,  librarians,  and 
parents  detect  implied  values  and  hidden 
messages  in  children’s  books. 

Immigrant  Studies:  Investigating  Our 
Heritage.  Developed  by  Sherri  and  Ken- 
neth Wagner.  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Jenny 
Pub.,  1976. 

These  are  teacher-developed  instruc- 
tional units  from  St.  Paul.  The  first  three 
units  — (1)  Origins/The  Journey,  (2) 
Culture,  (3)  Americanization  — embody 
the  traditional  American  land-of-prom- 
ise/melting-pot  view.  However,  the 
fourth  unit,  Action  Pack,  is  a guide  for  the 
student’s  own  research  into  his  background 
and  community.  Level  1 (grades  4-8)  and 
Level  2 (grades  9-12)  each  consist  of  the 
user’s  manual  and  a unit  folder,  which 
contains  22  student  activity  sheets  and  4 
posters.  The  material  is  included  in  this 
list  because  it  is  a useful  curriculum  guide 
for  developing  a Canadian  unit. 

Interracial  Books  for  Children  Bulletin. 
New  York:  Council  on  Interracial  Books 
for  Children.  Quarterly. 

The  Council  promotes  anti-racist  and 
anti-sexist  literature.  Together  with  the 
National  Education  Association,  it  jointly 
sponsored  a conference,  ‘The  Future  of 
Multicultural  Instructional  Materials.'  The 
Bulletin  is  the  principal  forum  for  the 
Council,  and  in  its  pages  it  has  taken  to 
task  diverse  groups  and  institutions. 
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Klassen,  Frank  H.,  and  Gollnick,  Donna 
M.  Pluralism  and  the  American  Teacher: 
Issues  and  Case  Studies.  Washington: 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education,  Ethnic  Heritage 
Center  for  Teacher  Education,  1977. 

Part  I is  a consideration  of  implications 
of  multicultural  education  for  teacher 
education;  Part  II  presents  alternative 
curricular  approaches  for  teacher  educa- 
tion. This  volume  is  included  in  this 
bibliography  because  of  its  value  for 
in-service  training. 

Mills,  Joyce  White.  The  Black  World  in 
Literature  for  Children:  A Bibliography  of 
Print  and  Non-Print  Materials.  Atlanta, 
Ga.:  School  of  Library  Service,  Atlanta 
University.  1975. 

The  first  of  a projected  annual  list,  it 
covers  200  items  published  in  the  United 
States  in  1974-75,  critically  evaluated  and 
divided  into  two  age  groups  (3-8  and  9-13). 

New  York  Public  Library.  The  Black 
Experience  in  Children' s Books.  Selected 
by  Barbara  Rollock.  New  York:  Office  of 
Branch  Libraries,  New  York  Public  Lib- 
rary, 1974. 

This  1974  edition  includes  books  for  all 
ages  that  foster  understanding  in  the  white 
child  and  help  to  promote  self-identity  in 
the  black  child.  The  United  States  section 
is  the  largest  and  includes  easy  readers, 
racism  and  civil  rights,  journals,  and  a very 
large  section  of  biography.  The  other  two 
sections  are  (1)  CentraJ  and  South  Ameri- 
ca, the  Caribbean,  and  (2)  Africa. 

Nichols,  Margaret  S.  Multicultural  Bibliog- 
raphy for  Preschool  through  Second  Grade 
in  the  Areas  of  Black,  Spanish-Speaking, 
Asian  American  and  Native  American 
Cultures.  Stanford,  Calif.:  Multicultural 
Resources,  1972. 

This  bibliography  lists  the  early  child- 
hood sections  of  a multicultural  collection 
in  San  Jose,  California.  It  covers  picture 
books,  stories,  posters,  pictures,  and 
crafts,  songs,  games,  and  folk  tales  suitable 
for  primary  and  preschool.  It  also  includes 
a list  of  multi-ethnic  bibliographies.  The 
materials  are  international  in  scope  and 
publication. 

Roots  of  America:  A Multi-Ethnic  Cur- 
riculum Resource  Guide  for  7th,  8th  and 
9th  Grade  Social  Studies  Teachers. 
Washington:  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, 1975. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  NEA  Ethnic 
Studies  Heritage  Projects,  the  guide  pro- 
vides well-developed  inquiry  topics, 
strategies,  and  resources  for  eight  ethnic 
groups,  a basic  ethnic  studies  bibliography, 
and  an  interesting  article  in  the  Appendix- 
es, ‘Ethnicity  and  Education:  Cultural 
Homogeneity  and  Ethnic  Conflict’  by 
Marvin  Lazerson. 

From  Canada 

Adachi,  Ken.  The  Evening  That  Never 


Was,  A History  of  the  Japanese  Cana- 
dians. Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stewart, 
1976. 

A sober  and  realistic  account  of  the 
struggle  of  the  Japanese  in  Canada, 
particularly  of  their  displacement  during 
World  War  II. 


Bavington,  Jack,  and  others.  Cultures  in 
Canada.  Toronto:  Maclean-Hunter  Learn- 
ing Materials,  1976. 

The  authors  consider  the  concepts  of 
culture  and  multiculturalism  in  probing  the 
identity  of  Canadian  society.  For  secon- 
dary schools. 

British  Columbia  Teachers’  Federation. 
Task  Force  on  Racism.  Racism  and 
Cultural  Discrimination  in  B.C.  (slide  set). 
Vancouver,  1976. 

A series  of  slides  with  narrative  citing 
incidents  of  discrimination  and  harassment 
over  the  years  of  various  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  on  the  West  Coast.  Includes  a 
selected  bibliography.  Useful  for  discus- 
sion purposes. 

Canada.  Department  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Prejudice  and  Discrimination:  A 
Study  Guide.  Ottawa:  Information  Canada, 
1975. 

A revised  version  of  Let’s  Take  a Look 
at  Prejudice  and  Discrimination:  A Study 
Guide  (1970),  the  booklet  is  a brief 
introduction  for  discussion  purposes.  It 
provides  information  on  Canadian  agen- 
cies, programs,  and  legislation. 

Canada  and  the  World.  Toronto:  World 
Affairs  Press.  9 issues  per  year. 

The  December  1976  issue  on  Immigra- 
tion and  the  February  1974  issue  on 
Multiculturalism  provide  quick  entries  to 
current  and  historical  information. 

Canadian  Culture  Series.  Edited  by 
Frances  C.  Hardwick  in  cooperation  with 
Philip  Moir.  Vancouver:  Tantalus  Press, 
1973-74. 


A useful  series  for  secondary  schools, 
now  in  its  second  edition.  Each  volume 
covers  one  culture  group  and  its  contribu- 
tion to  Canadian  society.  Includes  Ukrai- 
nian, East  Indian,  Italian,  Finnish,  and 
Scandinavian  groups. 

Canadian  Ethnic  Studies.  Calgary:  Cana- 
dian Ethnic  Studies  Association,  Research 
Centre  for  Canadian  Ethnic  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Calgary,  semi-annual, 

1969- 

A scholarly  journal  covering  a broad 
range  of  relevant  disciplines  with  contribu- 
tions along  the  whole  spectrum  of  ethnic 
studies,  including  conferences  and  gov- 
ernment policy.  Useful  for  the  teacher  who 
wishes  to  keep  abreast  of  Canadian 
research  and  current  affairs. 

Canadian  Materials.  Ottawa:  Canadian 
Library  Association.  3 issues  per  year. 

A useful  source  of  critical  reviews  of 
resources  for  both  teacher  and  student. 

The  Canadian  Mosaic  (filmstrip).  Toronto: 
Moreland-Latchford,  1976. 

Eight  sound  filmstrips  offer  a comparison 
of  Canadian  ‘mosaic’  and  American  ‘melt- 
ing pot’  as  a background  to  a discussion  of 
the  Canadian  identity  and  the  history  of 
cultural  groups  in  Canada. 

Communique:  Canadian  Studies.  Willow- 
dale,  Ont.:  Association  of  Canadian  Com- 
munity Colleges. 

See  especially  vol.  3 (October  1976). 

This  whole  issue  is  devoted  to  a com- 
prehensive bibliography  on  ethnic  studies, 
‘Multicultural  Studies  in  Canada:  A Bib- 
liography with  Introductory  Comments,’ 
by  Charles  M.  Sutyla,  Curator  of  Multicul- 
tural Collections,  Manitoba  Museum  of 
Man  and  Nature.  The  scope  of  the 
bibliography  is  defined  in  the  titles  of  the 
sections:  (1)  Bibliographies  of  Ethnic 
Groups;  (2)  Historical  Background  — a) 
Immigration  History,  b)  Government  Im- 
migration Policy,  c)  Government  Multicul- 
tural Policy;  (3)  Ethnic  Group  Theory;  (4) 
Inter-ethnic  Relations;  (5)  Periodical  Liter- 
ature; (6)  Different  Ethnic  Groups  in 
Canada;  (7)  Bibliographies  of  Specific 
Groups;  (8)  Multicultural  Literature  and 
the  Ethnic  Press;  (9)  Audio  Visual  Mate- 
rials; (10)  Ethnic  Studies  Organizations. 

Flint,  David.  The  Hutterites:  A Study  in 
Prejudice.  Toronto:  Oxford,  1975. 

An  examination  of  the  Hutterites  as  a 
minority  group  in  Canada.  Includes 
suggested  activities  for  students. 

Gregorovitch,  Andrew,  comp.  Canadian 
Ethnic  Groups  Bibliography : A Selected 
Bibliography  of  Ethno-Cultural  Groups  in 
Canada  and  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Toronto:  Citizenship  Branch,  Department 
of  Provincial  Secretary  and  Citizenship, 
Government  of  Ontario,  1972. 

Although  in  need  of  updating,  this 
bibliography  is  still  the  basic  collection  of 
publications  in  the  field. 
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Harney,  Robert  F.,  and  Troper,  Harold. 
Immigrants,  A Portrait  of  the  Urban 
Experience,  1890-1930.  Toronto:  Van  Nos- 
trand Reinhold,  1975. 

The  first  Canadian  counterpart  of  the 
American  perspective  that  views  New 
York  as  the  gateway  to  the  New  World.  All 
the  energy  of  the  immigrant  experience  in 
Toronto  is  demonstrated.  Full  of  insight 
and  humanity,  the  authenticity  of  the 
material  and  the  scholarship  of  the  authors 
recommend  its  use. 

The  History  and  Social  Science  Teacher. 
Toronto:  Ontario  History  and  Social 
Science  Teachers’  Association.  Quarterly. 

A continuing  source  of  information  in  the 
social  sciences.  See  vol.  10  (March  1974) 
on  local  history. 

THEMES  IN  CANADIAN  LITERATURE 

The 

Immigrant 

Experience 


The  Immigrant  Experience.  Edited  by 
Leuba  Bailey.  Toronto:  Macmillan,  1975. 
(Themes  in  Canadian  Literature) 

A collection  of  Canadian  prose,  poetry, 
drama,  fiction,  and  personal  narrative 
demonstrates  how  the  creative  process 
serves  to  mythologize  our  ancestors. 
Secondary  school. 

Many  Cultures,  Many  Heritages.  Norman 
Sheffe,  general  editor.  Toronto: 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1975. 

Through  the  use  of  case  studies,  primary 
sources,  and  experiential  learning,  students 


examine  the  concept  of  culture  and  the 
Canadian  mosaic.  Cultures  in  Canada  are 
used  as  patterns  for  further  work  with 
other  groups.  Grades  7-9  and  up. 


The 

Peoples 
of  Canada 


OurMufticultural 

Heritage 

Neidhardt,W.  S.  The  Peoples  of  Canada: 
Our  Multicultural  Heritage.  Toronto:  See, 
Hear,  Now,  1976. 

A judicious  compilation  of  photographs, 
paintings,  and  documents  convey  a sense 
of  authenticity  in  this  historical  survey  of 
settlement  in  Canada.  The  teacher  manual 
is  more  helpful  than  most  of  its  genre:  it 
includes  a varied  set  of  student  activities, 
current  statistical  and  background  informa- 
tion on  immigration,  and  a solid  bibliog- 
raphy. Part  I:  The  First  Canadians.  Part  II: 
Two  Cultures.  Part  III:  Changing  Profiles. 

McLeod,  Keith  Alwyn.  A Select  Bibliog- 
graphy  on  Ethnicity  and  and  Multicul- 
turalism  for  High  Schools.  Toronto: 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toron- 
to, 1974. 

An  alphabetical  mixture  of  teacher  and 
student  resources  for  all  levels.  The 
groupings  include  bibliographies,  books 
dealing  with  concepts  and  problems,  and 
separate  headings  for  sixteen  ethnic  and 
racial  groups.  Includes  out-of-print  mate- 
rial but  no  audiovisual  listings.  A good 
source  of  information  for  teachers. 

Palmer,  Howard,  editor.  Immigration  and 
the  Rise  of  Multiculturalism.  Toronto: 
Copp  Clark,  1975.  (Issues  in  Canadian 
History) 

A selection  of  readings  and  editorial 
comment  build  up  a composite  view  of 
Canadian  attitude^  toward  immigration  and 
immigrants  and  of  immigrants’  attitudes 
toward  Canada. 

Palmer,  Howard,  and  Troper,  Harold. 
‘Canadian  Ethnic  Studies:  Historical 
Perspectives  and  Contemporary  Implica- 
tions.’ Interchange  4,  No.  4 (1973):  15-23. 

Four  years  later,  this  is  still  a timely  and 
thoughtful  discussion  about  curricular  ap- 
proaches to  ethnic  studies.  Are  we  ‘trading 
. . . one  mythology  of  assimilation  for 
another’? 


Radley-Walters,  Maureen.  Canada:  Land 
of  Immigrants.  Don  Mills:  Nelson,  1973. 
(Nelson  Canadian  Studies  Series) 

A series  of  questions  and  activities  tie 
together  photographs,  statistics,  bits  of 
history,  and  anecdotes.  The  result  is  a 
stimulus  to  further  work  rather  than  a 
source  of  information.  The  lively  format 
and  large  type  cloak  complex  ideas  and 
language. 

Resource  List  for  a Multicultural  Society: 
an  Experience  '76  Project.  Toronto: 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Ministry  of 
Culture  and  Recreation,  1976. 

A compilation  of  materials  in  all  formats, 
located  in  Toronto  collections,  relating  to 
cultural  groups  in  Canada,  exclusive  of 
English,  French,  and  native  Indian. 

Toronto.  Board  of  Education.  Work  Group 
on  Multicultural  Programs.  Final  Report. 
Toronto,  12  February  1976. 

Ninety-seven  recommendations  formu- 
late a comprehensive  proposal  to  integrate 
the  reality  of  multiculturalism  into  the 
school  environment. 

Troper,  Harold,  and  Palmer,  Lee.  Issues  in 
Cultural  Diversity.  Toronto:  Ontario  Insti- 
tute for  Studies  in  Education,  1976. 
(Canadian  Critical  Issues) 

Case  studies  followed  by  questions  and 
analogy  situations  are  offered  to  stimulate 
reflection  and  discussion  about  the  broader 
issues  of  social  justice,  equality  of  opportun- 
ity, and  tolerance  and  respect  for  differ- 
ences, as  reflected  in  the  problems  of 
minorities  in  Canada. 

From  Great  Britain 

Great  Britain.  Community  Relations  Com- 
mission. Education  for  a Multi-Cultural 
Society:  A Bibliography  for  Teachers. 

3rd  ed.  London:  1974. 

Includes  Schools  Council  publications 
and  reference  materials  on  race  relations  in 
Britain.  There  is  also  a short  list  of  items 
on  ESL  reading  programs  suitable  for 
children  from  other  countries.  History, 
geography,  religion,  and  fiction  for  all  ages 
make  up  the  rest  of  this  short  list  of  British 
publications. 

Hill,  Janet,  ed.  Books  for  Children:  The 
Homelands  of  Immigrants  in  Britain. 
London:  Institute  of  Race  Relations,  1971. 

A critical  list  of  children's  books 
published  in  England  before  1970  about 
countries  from  which  people  have  come. 
The  committee 'rated  all  the  books  from  A 
— those  that  made  a positive  and 
contemporary  contribution  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  country  — to  C — those 
that  were  biassed,  prejudiced,  inaccurate, 
and  positively  harmful.  They  found  that 
‘dullness  and  mediocrity  abound.’  A useful 
listing  because  of  the  guidance  it  provides 
for  assessing  such  materials  and  for  rating 
books  already  in  use.  The  countries 
include  Africa,  Cyprus,  India  and  Pakistan, 
Italy,  Poland,  Turkey,  and  the  West 
Indies. 
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Opinions  de 
trois  cents 
institnteurs 
franco- 
ontariens 

S.  Morgulis  et  Dormer  Ellis 

Cet  article  presente  quelques  resultats 
d’une  enquete  faite  au  printemps  de  1976. 
Les  sujets  de  ce  projet  de  recherche  sont 
tous  diplomes  de  l’ancienne  Ecole  Normale 
de  Sudbury  ou  l’ancienne  Ecole  Normale 
de  l’Universite  d’Ottawa.  Ils  enseignent 
dans  les  ecoles  elementaires  pour  les 
eleves  ontariens  d’expression  frangaise 
depuis  cinq,  six  ou  sept  annees  scolaires. 

Quand  ils  etaient  eleves-maitres,  ils  sont 
devenus  sujets  d’un  projet  de  recherche  a 
long  terme  dirige  par  Madame  Dormer  Ellis 
de  l’lnstitut  d’etudes  pedagogiques  de 
1’ Ontario  en  cooperation  avec  les  prin- 
cipaux  des  ecoles  normales  franco- 
ontariennes.  Tous  les  normaliens  de  trois 
annees  successives  furent  nomines  sujets 
de  cette  recherche.  Avec  l’aide  precieuse 
de  ses  etudiants  diplomes  francophones  et 
ses  assistants  a la  recherche,  la  directrice 
du  projet  suit  la  carriere  de  chacun  de  ces 
ancierfs  normaliens. 

Avant  de  discuter  les  resultats  de 
1' enquete  realisee  en  1976,  les  auteurs 
voudraient  mentionner  quelques  details  des 
developpements  qui  ont  precede  ce  rap- 
port. Beaucoup  d’educateurs  franco- 
ontariens  ont  entendu  parler  de  cette  etude 
longitudinale.  Au  cours  de  certaines  ses- 
sions frangaises  des  congres  du  Conseil 
ontarien  de  la  recherche  pedagogique  — 
c’est-a-dire,  en  1968,  1972  et  1976  — des 
memoires  concemant  ce  projet  furent 
presentes  par  Messieurs  P.  Xatruch,  P. 
Maki  et  S.  Morgulis  respectivement.  Lors 
des  congres  du  Conseil  canadien  de  la 
recherche  en  education,  un  memoire  fut 


presente  par  Monsieur  R.  Cloutier  en  1970 
et  un  autre  par  Monsieur  G.  Gilbert  en 
1971.  Pour  disseminer  les  resultats  du 
projet  aux  enseignants  franco-ontariens,  on 
publie  de  temps  en  temps  des  articles  dans 
les  revues  pedagogiques  comme  Orbit, 

L’ Ecole  ontarienne  et  Le  Magister. 

Chaque  article  ne  concerne  qu’un  aspect 
de  la  recherche;  par  exemple,  les  motifs 
qui  ont  pousse  les  normaliens  dans  le  choix 
de  leur  profession,  quelques  opinions  des 
diplomes  des  ecoles  normales  sur  leur 
formation  pedagogique,  et  l’education 
permanente  chez  un  groupe  d’instituteurs. 
Chacun  des  articles  fut  redige  par  un 
assistant  a la  recherche  conjointement  avec 
la  directrice  du  projet.  La  liste  des 
coauteurs  comprend  Messieurs  R.  Gau- 
thier, J.  Levesque,  H.  Provencher  et  A. 
Tremblay.  Les  donnees  de  tous  ces 
conferences  et  rapports  sont  provenues  des 
jeunes  instituteurs  eux-memes  a l’aide  des 
questionnaires  periodiques  et  des  en- 
trevues. 

La  recherche  longitudinale,  proprement 
dit,  comprend  un  millier  de  diplomes  des 
ecoles  normales  — tous  les  eleves-maitres 
des  annees  scolaire  1968/69,  1969/70  et 
1970/71.  Cependant,  certains  aspects  de  la 
recherche  concement  seulement  un  echan- 
tillon  des  sujets.  Au  printemps  de  1976,  les 
chercheurs  ont  envoye  un  questionnaire 
assez  long  a tous  les  sujets  de  la  recherche 
longitudinale  qui  enseignaient  encore  dans 
les  ecoles  elementaires  ontariennes  pour 
les  eleves  d’expression  frangaise.  De 
propos  delibere,  on  a exclu  tous  les  anciens 
normaliens  qui  n’enseignaient  plus,  qui 
enseignaient  en  dehors  de  la  province,  qui 
enseignaient  dans  les  ecoles  ontariennes 
pour  les  eleves  d’expression  anglaise,  qui 


enseignaient  au  niveau  secondaire,  etc.  Par 
consequent,  les  sujets  de  cet  aspect  du 
projet  exergaient  depuis  cinq,  six  ou  sept 
ans  la  profession  pour  laquelle  leur  cours 
de  formation  les  avait  prepares.  Le 
Ministere  de  l’Education  a passe  aux 
chercheurs  l’adresse  postale  de  chaque 
jeune  instituteur  qui  satisfait  a ces  condi- 
tions. 

En  mai  1976,  on  a envoye  le  question- 
naire a trois  cent  dix  instituteurs  franco- 
ontariens.  Heureusement,  quatre-vingt-dix 
pour  cent  des  questionnaires  ont  ete 
completes.  II  y avait  deux  facteurs  qui 
expliquaient  ce  taux  de  reponse.  Les 
instituteurs  connaissaient  le  projet  de 
recherche  longitudinale  et  ils  avaient  lu  de 
temps  en  temps  quelques  resultats  dans  des 
revues  pedagogiques.  En  plus,  une  assis- 
tante  bUingue,  Madame  Suzanne  Keyes,  a 
telephone  a ceux  qui  n’avaient  pas  renvoye 
promptement  leur  questionnaire  afin  de 
leur  rappeler  le  projet.  L’analyse  statis- 
tique  des  reponses  fut  achevee  en  juin 
1976. 

Quatre  sur  cinq  des  reponses  sont 
provenues  des  institutrices  et  la  majorite  de 
ces  femmes  enseignaient  la  premiere, 
deuxieme,  troisieme  ou  quatrieme  annee 
du  programme  elementaire.  Par  contre,  les 
hommes  qui  ont  complete  le  questionnaire 
enseignaient  au  niveau  de  la  sixieme, 
septieme  ou  huitieme  annees.  Soixante- 
neuf  pour  cent  des  femmes  enseignaient 
toutes  les  matieres  mais,  parmi  les 
hommes,  le  pourcentage  ne  depassait  pas 
quarante.  En  general,  les  instituteurs  qui 
enseignaient  une  matiere  a plusieurs 
groupes  — par  exemple,  1’ anglais  comme 
langue  seconde  ou  l’orientation  — ensei- 
gnaient aussi  les  matieres  fondamentales  a 
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une  classe.  Cependant,  le  degre  de 
specialisation  augmente  d’ annee  en  annee 
chez  certains  instituteurs. 

Quelles  sources  de  satisfaction  et  de 
frustration  furent  mentionnees  par  les 
sujets  de  ce  sondage?  Est-ce  les  institu- 
trices  et  les  instituteurs  ont  signale  les 
memes  sources?  Les  deux  groupes  ont 
aflfirme  que  la  communication  avec  les 
enfants  etait  le  facteur  primordial  qui 
contribuait  a leur  satisfaction,  ainsi  que 
l’occasion  de  voir  le  progres  des  eleves. 

Par  exemple,  une  institutrice  a ecrit,  ‘Ce 
que  je  trouve  le  plus  satisfaisant,  c’est  de 
voir  l’eleve  qui  fait  de  grarids  progres  dans 
ses  etudes  et  dans  sa  vie  personnelle.’  Une 
reponse  qui  illustre  convenablement  le 
sentiment  positif  exprime  par  la  plupart  des 
enseignants  est  la  suivante:  ‘L’enseigne- 
ment,  c’est  la  joie  de  donner  aux  enfants  le 
gout  d’apprendre  et  d’aimer  l’ecole.’  Un 
autre  exemple  d’une  source  de  satisfaction 
est,  ‘Ce  qui  me  plait,  c’est  de  voir  la 
comprehension  illuminer  le  visage  incer- 
tain, la  joie  briller  dans  les  yeux  tristes  et  le 
sourire  eclater  parmi  les  larmes.’  Certaines 
reponses  moins  typiques  mentionnaient  le 
defi  et  la  variete  de  la  profession.  Par 
exemple,  une  institutrice  a dit,  ‘C’est  le 
defi  de  travailler  avec  un  nouveau  groupe 
d’enfants  chaque  annee.’  Une  autre  a 
declare,  ‘Mon  travail  n’est  pas  une  routine 

— chaque  jour  est  different.'  Quant  aux 
sources  de  satisfaction  dans  l’enseigne- 
ment,  les  institutrices  et  les  instituteurs 
sont  d’accord. 

Les  chercheurs  ont  trouve  quelques 
differences  entre  les  sources  de  frustration 
des  institutrices  et  celles  des  instituteurs. 
Chaque  personne  a du  completer  la  phrase 

— Ce  queje  trouve  le  plus  penible,  c’est 


. . . Quelques  exemples  des  reponses  des 
hommes  sont  comme  suit:  ‘c’est  le  salaire 
que  Ton  nous  offre’,  ‘c’est  1’insecurite  de 
notre  emploi’  et  ‘c’est  le  manque  d’av- 
ancement’ . Par  contre,  on  remarque  que 
les  femmes  ont  exprime  leur  mecontente- 
ment  en  quatre  categories;  c’est-a-dire,  la 
surveillance,  la  preparation  et  la  correc- 
tion, les  classes  nombreuses,  et  la  disci- 
pline. On  cite  ici  une  reponse  de  chaque 
categorie:  ‘c’est  la  surveillance  dans  la  cour 
de  recreation.  Elle  pourrait  etre  diminuee 
sans  etre  coupee  completement’,  ‘ce  qu’on 
exige  de  nous  pour  faire  les  rapports  et  la 
preparation  des  cours’,  ‘le  nombre  d’eleves 
(30  et  plus).  Je  voudrais  aider  certains 
enfants  qui  ont  besoin  de  l’aide  individuel- 
le’,  et  ‘c’est  le  manque  de  discipline  dans 
l’ecole  et  le  manque  de  respect  de  la  part 
des  enfants  envers  les  enseignants’.  Parmi 
les  reponses  atypiques,  on  trouve  la  plainte 
d’une  institutrice  qui  a exprime  son 
opinion:  ‘Ce  queje  trouve  le  plus  penible, 
c’est  le  nombre  d’ Anglais  qu’on  accepte 
dans  nos  ecoles.  Ils  retardent  le  progres  de 
nos  enfants.’ 

Une  autre  section  du  questionnaire  a 
pose  quelques  questions  concemant  les 
recommandations  des  sujets  de  la  re- 
cherche aux  jeunes  d’aujourd’hui  d’entrer 
dans  la  profession  ou  de  l’eviter.  Les 
instituteurs  ont  dit  qu’un  enseignant  doit 
aimer  les  enfants,  travailler  fort  et  avoir 
une  abondance  de  patience.  Par  exemple, 
‘J’encouragerais  les  jeunes  gens  a entrer 
dans  cette  profession  s’ils  etaient  pret  a 
accepter  de  s’engager  dans  le  gros  travail 
que  demande  l’enseignement’,  et  ‘J’en- 
couragerais d’autres  personnes  s’ils 
aimaient  les  enfants.  Lorsqu’on  voit  les 
enfants  grandir  et  s’epanouir,  ?a  fait  chaud 


au  coeur  car  on  se  dit  qu’on  a accompli 
quelque  chose  de  bon.’  Des  hommes  ont 
mentionne  la  necessite  d’ avoir  1’ or iginalite 
ou  l’esprit  d’aventure  et  aussi  l’attitude 
realiste:  ‘II  faudrait  qu’ils  aient  une  attitude 
realiste  envers  les  enfants,  les  parents  et 
les  conseils  scolaires  qui  deviennent  de 
plus  en  plus  exigeants’  et  ‘Cette  profession 
nous  permet  d’entrer  en  contact  avec 
toutes  les  tranches  de  la  societe.’  Parmi  les 
femmes,  la  satisfaction  personnelle  a fourni 
la  plus  grande  partie  des  recommandations. 

Les  enseignants  qui  decourageraient  les 
jeunes  d'entrer  dans  la  profession  ont 
exprime  leurs  opinions.  Une  institutrice  a 
explique,  ‘Cette  profession  exige 
beaucoup.  On  doit  travailler  autant  a la 
maison  le  soir  qu’a  l’ecole.  II  y a beaucoup 
de  pressions  psychologiques  sur  le  profes- 
seur.’  Une  autre  a ecrit,  ‘De  plus  en  plus 
pour  les  conseils  scolaires,  il  n’y  a que 
l’argent  qui  comptent  et  cela  meme  au 
detriment  du  bien-etre  des  eleves  ainsi  que 
du  personnel  enseignant.’  Des  instituteurs 
ont  mentionne  la  penurie  de  postes  et 
l’insecurite;  par  exemple,  ‘Notre  securite 
d’emploi  est  menacee  et  on  peut  etre 
transfere  ou  meme  remercie  de  nos 
services.’  Neanmoins,  la  plupart  des  sujets 
de  ce  projet  de  recherche  voudraient 
encourager  les  jeunes  gens  a entrer  dans  la 
profession  pour  avoir  ‘des  transfusions  de 
sang  nouveau  dans  la  machine  educative’ 
et  pour  assurer  ‘la  motivation  et  l’encou- 
ragement  des  autres  enseignants’. 

Un  instituteur  qui  avait  acheve  sa 
septieme  annee  scolaire  dans  une  ecole 
ontarienne  pour  les  eleves  d’expression 
fran?aise  a ecrit  cette  lettre  sur  son 
questionnaire. 

‘Mon  cher  debutant, 

‘ Tu  viens  de  choisir  une  profession  qui 
est  digne,  noble,  exigeante  mais 
malheureusement  peu  reconfortante . La 
jeunesse  d’aujourd’hui  n’est  pas  la  meme 
dont  tu  as  subie  il  y a quelques  annees. 
Meme  si  a peine  dix  ans  vous  separent,  la 
difference  des  moeurs,  des  idees  est  quand 
meme  enorme. 

‘J’espere  que  tu  puisses  /’ adapter  atoc 
exigences  de  ces  jeunes  gens.  Essaye  de 
penser  comme  eux,  entre  dans  leurs 
fagons  d'agir,  ne  sois  pas  trop  severe 
devant  leurs  idees  parfois  droles.  Respecte 
leurs  idees.  Je  te  recommande  fortement 
de  ne  jamais  t’affaisser  a leur  niveau  car 
les  jeunes  veulent  un  enseignant  qui  est  un 
ami  mais  pas  un  copain.  Tu  es  quand 
meme  professionnel,  ne  Toublie  pas. 

’Ne  perds  pas  ton  souffle  apres  quelques 
annees  d’enseignement.  C'est  par  ton 
exemple  de  chef,  d’animateur  et  de  bon 
enseignement  que  les  jeunes  et  les  autres 
enseignants  te  respecteront  et  te  garderont 
en  estime.  Ne  tombe  pas  dans  le  moule,  la 
routine  pour  simplement  devenir  un  autre 
enseignant  qui  ne  fait  que  son  travail  de  9 
a 4.  Bon  courage,  tiens  bon.  Les 
recompenses  ne  viennent  qu’ apres  les 
annees.’ 
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Tama  Yagai  Copithorne 

From  mid-1972  until  mid-1974  our  family  of 
four  lived  in  Peking,  where  my  husband,  a 
Canadian  Foreign  Service  Officer,  was 
assigned  to  the  Canadian  Embassy.  For 
part  of  that  time  our  two  children  — Dan 
(who  was  then  8)  and  Asa  (who  was  5)  — 
attended  the  Fang  Cao  Di  Elementary 
School,*  which  opened  its  doors  to  foreign 
children  in  March  1973.  These  two  years, 
and  especially  the  children’s  experiences  in 

*Cao  should  be  pronounced  ‘tsao’;  the  name  is 
sometimes  romanized  as  ‘Fang  Ts’ao  Ti.’ 


school,  became  an  unforgettable  part  of 
our  life. 

Fang  Cao  Di  Elementary  School  is  a 
Chinese  school,  not  an  international 
school  as  some  foreign  journalists  re- 
ported. Its  opening  to  the  international 
community,  just  a few  weeks  after  it 
opened  for  Chinese  children,  marked  the 
first  institution  of  Chinese  elementary 
education  for  foreign  children  in  Peking. 

Education  Facilities  for  Foreign  Children  in 
Peking 

Life  in  Peking  presents  serious  problems 
for  foreign  parents  seeking  continuity  in 


their  children’s  education  or  a curriculum 
comparable  to  those  at  home.  Confronted 
with  the  limited  educational  facilities 
available,  one  begins  to  evaluate  familiar 
systems  and  to  perceive  other  ways  of 
learning  and  living. 

During  the  early  1970s,  the  foreign 
population  of  Peking  was  expanding 
rapidly  — to  a reported  2000  persons  by 
the  end  of  1973.  In  addition  to  diplomats, 
journalists,  airline  representatives,  and  a 
few  technicians,  there  were  foreign  experts 
recruited  on  contract  by  the  Chinese  to 
assist  in  the  country’s  development.  There 
were  also  political  refugees  and  friends  of 
China  living  there  indefinitely.  Until  Fang 
Cao  Di  school  started  accepting  foreign 
children,  almost  all  members  of  the  first 
group  had  to  choose  from  among  the 
various  embassy  schools  or  make  private 
arrangements.  Children  from  the  latter  two 
groups  usually  attended  regular  Chinese 
schools. 

Some  ten  embassies  were  offering  some 
form  of  primary  and  secondary  education 
— the  largest  being  the  Soviet,  East 
German,  French,  Pakistani,  and  Indian 
embassy  schools.  Some  embassy  schools 
faced  serious  problems  over  plant  and 
facilities,  school  standards,  and  the  choice 
of  language  of  instruction. 

The  embassy  schools  had  several  things 
in  common.  Their  main  purpose  was  to 
prepare  children  for  future  education 
outside  of  China,  where  a high  level  of 
competence  in  English,  French,  or  Russian 
would  be  essential.  Their  various  curricula, 
therefore,  reflected  the  needs  of  tomorrow 
and  had  little  if  any  relevance  to  life  in 
China.  By  choice  or  through  force  of 
circumstance,  none  of  these  schools 
offered  instruction  in  the  Chinese  language 
or  courses  about  China.  They  did, 
however,  provide  an  opportunity  for 
companionship  among  foreign  children 
beyond  the  walls  of  their  various  com- 
pounds. Since  most  of  the  schools  concen- 
trated on  basic  subjects,  foreigners  usually 
based  their  choice  among  them  on  the 
language  of  instruction  rather  than  cur- 
riculum. It  was  in  this  context  that  the 
diplomatic  corps,  in  1972,  asked  the 
Chinese  to  open  an  international  school 
that  would  include  both  foreign  and 
Chinese  children. 

Fang  Cao  Di  Elementary  School 
Fang  Cao  Di  Elementary  School  is  located 
in  the  Chao  Yang  district,  about  halfway 
between  the  two  main  areas  of  Peking 
allocated  to  foreigners.  It  is  operated  by 
the  Chao  Yang  District  Education  Bureau 
under  the  Peking  Municipal  Revolutionary 
Committee.  The  tuition  for  foreign  stu- 
dents is  sixty  yuan  (about  twenty-four 
dollars)  per  year.  Chinese  students  pay  five 
yuan  (about  two  dollars)  per  year. 

Although  both  foreign  and  Chinese 
students  attend  the  school,  they  do  not 
study  together,  but  are  accommodated  in 
separate  buildings,  called  the  Foreign  and 
the  Chinese  Sections,  in  the  same  com- 
pound. They  share  the  playground  and  the 
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assembly  hall.  The  reasons  advanced  by 
Chinese  authorities  for  this  separation  were 
linguistic  incompatibility  and  political  con- 
siderations. The  children  do  have  a 
common  meeting  ground  within  the  school, 
however,  through  such  joint  activities  as 
daily  morning  physical  exercises,  some 
gym  classes,  extracurricular  sports,  recess, 
physical  labor,  school  excursions,  film 
shows,  and  festive  and  ceremonial 
occasions. 

In  July  1973,  the  Foreign  Section  had 
about  ninety  students,  ranging  in  age  from 
6 years  up,  and  the  Chinese  Section  about 
370.  Children  in  the  Foreign  Section  during 
the  first  year  came  from  Burma,  Nepal, 
Japan,  Afghanistan,  France,  Switzerland, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Spain, 
Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  Canada,  Chile,  Tan- 
zania, Sudan,  Egypt,  Zambia,  Guinea, 
Rwanda,  Zaire,  Senegal,  Algeria,  Yemen 
Arab  Republic,  Democratic  Yemen,  and 
Syria.  Among  those  who  joined  the 
Foreign  Section  during  its  second  year  of 
operation  were  students  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Guyana,  and  Norway. 

During  the  first  year,  the  Chinese  Section 
admitted  seven  foreign  children  from 
Japan,  Tanzania,  and  Spain  and  during  the 
second  year  added  two  more  foreign 
children  (from  Mexico  and  an  African 
state).  It  seemed  that  the  foreign  children 
who  were  admitted  to  the  Chinese  Section 
had  attended  Chinese  kindergarten  previ- 
ously and  had  thus  acquired  a fair 
knowledge  of  Chinese.  Needless  to  say, 
there  were  no  Chinese  children  in  the 
Foreign  Section. 

The  school  had  some  eighty  teachers  and 
staff,  of  whom  thirty  were  assigned  to  the 
Foreign  Section.  Many  of  these  teachers 
spoke  English  or  French.  Both  sections 
had  five  elementary  grades,  and  in  March 
1974  the  Foreign  Section  added  the  first 
year  of  the  lower  middle  school.  However, 
in  May  1975  the  Peking  No.  55  Middle 
School  was  opened  to  foreign  children,  and 
Fang  Cao  Di  now  offers  only  elementary 
education.  Both  the  Foreign  and  the 
Chinese  Sections  had  French  and  English 
streams  for  foreign-language  instruction;  in 
the  Foreign  Section,  this  determined  what 
language  was  used  for  translation,  espe- 
cially during  the  interim  period  until 
Chinese  was  adequately  understood.  In 
1974  the  Foreign  Section  began  to  offer 
Arabic. 

The  school  year  was  divided  into  two 
terms,  thefirst  running  from  February  to  July, 
followed  by  a four-week  summer  holiday, 
the  second  running  from  August  to 
January,  followed  by  a four-week  winter 
holiday.  Chinese  national  holidays  were 
observed  — May  1 (International  Workers’ 
Day),  June  1 (International  Children’s 
Day),  October  1 (National  Day),  and 
January  1 (New  Year’s  Day).  The  Foreign 
Section  operated  six  days  a week,  with  half 
days  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Be- 
cause of  the  somewhat  nomadic  nature  of 
the  foreign  community,  children  were 
admitted  to  the  school  at  any  time  during 
the  year.  They  were  placed  in  grades  not 


by  age  but  on  the  basis  of  tests  in 
mathematics  and  Chinese.  Since  most  of 
the  children  arrived  with  no  background  in 
Chinese,  the  placement  process  was 
distorted,  particularly  for  the  older  arri- 
vals, who  tended  to  be  placed  in  grades 
below  those  normal  for  their  age. 

The  instructional  timetable  for  1973/74 
comprised  thirty-two  periods  of  forty-five 
minutes  each  per  week,  plus  extra- 
curricular activities  in  art,  music,  and 
sports.  The  curriculum  for  grades  1 to  3 in 
the  Foreign  Section  consisted  of  eight 
periods  of  Chinese;  six  periods  of  the 
foreign  language  (either  French  or  En- 
glish); seven  periods  of  mathematics;  two 
periods  each  of  art,  music,  and  gym;  and 
one  period  devoted  to  a class  meeting  to 
evaluate  class  progress  and  to  discuss 
school  affairs.  There  were  also  three 
periods  for  independent  study  (the  Chinese 
term  translates  literally  as  ‘self-study’) 
during  which  students  worked  on  subjects 
in  which  they  were  weak  or  on  homework. 
The  program  for  grades  4 and  5 was  similar 
to  that  for  the  lower  grades  except  that  the 
independent  study  periods  were  replaced  in 
part  by  ‘general  knowledge,’  consisting 
mainly  of  natural  science  and  a little 
geography.  Other  school  activities  included 
athletic  meetings,  film  shows,  picnics,  and 
visits  to  museums,  factories,  and  cultural 
events. 

Fang  Cao  Di  used  textbooks  prepared  by 
the  Peking  Municipal  Educational  Bureau 
for  use  by  all  elementary  schools  in  Peking. 
No  foreign  material  was  used.  Where  there 
was  no  suitable  Chinese  material  for 
foreign-language  instruction,  however, 
texts  were  occasionally  compiled  from 
foreign  material  brought  to  the  teachers’ 
attention  by  the  students.  Homework  in 
mathematics,  Chinese,  and  the  foreign 
language  was  assigned  daily  throughout  the 
term  and  during  the  vacations. 

Tests  were  given  in  the  middle  and  at  the 
end  of  each  term  and  were  preceded  by  a 
period  of  preparation.  After  each  test, 
report  cards  were  issued,  providing  the 
results  of  the  tests  and  evaluating  the 
student’s  general  academic  performance. 
The  report  cards  also  included  comments 
on  the  student’s  general  behavior,  coopera- 
tion with  classmates,  attitude  toward 
physical  labor,  respect  for  public  property 
and  for  authority,  and  the  like.  There  were 
individual  parent-teacher  interviews,  usu- 
ally carried  out  in  Chinese  and  the  foreign 
language  (French  or  English),  to  review 
academic  performance  and  the  general 
conduct  of  each  child. 

From  the  earliest  days,  the  Chinese 
authorities  showed  their  sensitivity  to  the 
implications  of  teaching  ideology  to  foreign 
children.  At  a meeting  attended  by  ‘some 
concerned  parents’  at  the  Peking  Diploma- 
tic Service  Bureau,  a Chinese  official  said: 
‘As  the  students  come  from  various 
countries,  we  will  not  teach  them  Chinese 
ideology  and  social  system,  as  it  may  not 
be  suitable  for  their  countries.  We  will 
follow  Chairman  Mao’s  teaching  that  “we 
shall  not  impose  on  others”  and  will  avoid 


teaching  ideological  matters.’  In  practice 
this  meant  that  the  two  periods  of  political 
study  that  the  Chinese  children  received 
were  omitted  from  the  program  of  the 
foreign  children,  and  a few  sections  were 
deleted  from  the  Chinese  readers.  There 
remained,  however,  substantial  exposure 
to  revolutionary  themes  throughout  the 
teaching  materials  and  school  activities. 

When  the  children  in  the  Foreign  Section 
first  came  together,  they  had  little  in 
common.  There  was  no  dominant  national, 
linguistic,  or  cultural  group  among  the 
twenty-four  nationalities.  It  was  difficult 
for  the  children  to  find  a common  culture, 
even  for  play,  and  it  took  considerable 
shared  school  experience  to  establish 
common  grounds  and  common  interests. 

At  the  beginning  at  least,  the  teachers  were 
the  children’s  best  friends,  the  cohesive 
factor  pulling  children  of  different  lan- 
guages and  nationalities  together  and  giving 
them  a sense  of  unity.  The  teachers  often 
played  games  and  took  part  in  sports  with 
the  foreign  children  to  make  them  feel  at 
ease,  especially  during  their  first,  frustrat- 
ing days  when  they  did  not  have  a common 
language.  The  teachers  made  an  effort  to 
communicate  in  a more  universal  manner 
than  the  spoken  language.  But  while  they 
tried  to  integrate  the  foreign  children, 
contact  between  the  foreign  and  the 
Chinese  children  was  carefully  limited  to 
the  shared  activities  I have  already 
mentioned. 

The  Academic  Curriculum 
While  the  political  content  of  Chinese 
education  has  interested  many  observers, 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  something 
more  basic  — the  academic  content  of  the 
studies  and  the  acquisition  of  skills.  To 
evaluate  the  quality  of  basic  education  in 
China  today,  one  must  consider  not  only 
ideological  content  but  also  academic 
factors  universal  to  learning. 

Mathematics  was  the  subject  that  foreign 
students  generally  found  to  be  most 
advanced,  compared  to  their  previous 
studies.  First  graders  spent  a lot  of  time 
exercising  mechanical  skills  at  the  expense 
of  problem-solving,  but  the  balance  bet- 
ween the  two  activities  was  restored  as  the 
children's  fluency  in  Chinese  increased.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  grade,  the  children  had 
mastered  exercises  based  on  the  nine-times 
table. 

Here  are  two  examples  of  mathematical 
problems  given  to  grade  2. 

1 . The  school  bought  72  skipping  ropes 
which  were  evenly  districted  among  nine 
classes.  How  many  did  each  class  get? 

2.  Mr.  Liu,  a veteran  worker,  used  to  get 
only  6 yuan  for  monthly  wages  before 
liberation.  The  capitalist  of  the  plant  where 
Liu  worked,  however,  would  pay  42  yuan 
for  a meal  just  for  himself.  How  many 
months'  salary  of  Mr.  Liu's  does  that 
equal? 

The  abacus  is  usually  introduced  in 
grade  4 in  Chinese  schools,  but  this  was 
not  done  in  Fang  Cao  Di’s  Foreign  Section. 
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Perhaps  the  school  believed  the  abacus  to 
be  of  little  use  to  foreign  children,  but  as  it 
embodies  some  general  mathematical  prin- 
ciples, I believe  that  this  omission  was  a 
mistake. 

Here  are  some  problems  that  indicate  the 
v level  of  mathematics  in  grade  5,  the  last 
year  of  the  elementary  school: 

1 . The  unemployed  figure  for  June  1971  in 
the  U.S.  was  5.5  million,  an  increase  of 
one-quarter  over  May.  What  was  the 
unemployed  figure  for  May? 

2.  The  volume  of  the  earth  is  about  1080 
billion  cubic  kilometres.  The  volume  of  the 
moon  is  about  1 /49  th  that  of  the  earth. 

What  is  the  approximate  volume  of  the 
moon  in  cubic  kilometres? 

3.  Before  liberation  uncle  Wu  tilled  4.5 
mu  of  land  rented  from  a landlord.  There 
was  an  average  grain  yield  of 250  catties 
per  mu.  But  21/25ths  of  the  total  was 
appropriated  by  the  landlord.  How  many 
catties  of  grain  was  uncle  Wu  left  with? 

I believe  that  these  examples  suggest 
that  Chinese  instruction  does  teach  chil- 
dren mathematical  skills  and  logic  quite 
well,  even  though  the  materials  have  a 
substantial  political  content.  If  this  were 
not  the  case,  there  would  be  little  for 
foreign  children  to  gain  from  the  Chinese 
schools. 

Before  the  foreign  children  acquired 
literacy  in  Chinese,  the  Chinese  teachers 
had  difficulties  teaching  them  mathematics. 
The  school  turned  to  translators  for  those 
mathematics  teachers  who  spoke  neither 
French  nor  English.  They  also  prepared 
homework  books  for  summer  and  winter 
vacations,  with  French  and  English  trans- 
lations, for  the  older  grades.  These  efforts, 
however,  did  not  solve  everyone’s  prob- 
lems immediately,  because  many  foreign 
children  spoke  neither  French  nor  English 
well  enough  to  understand  the  explana- 
tions. The  school  policy,  therefore,  was 
reconfirmed  in  its  determination  to  do 
everything  possible  to  make  Chinese  the 
common  language  of  instruction  and  to  use 
foreign  languages  only  for  a transitional 
period  for  some  new  students. 

All  foreign  children  started  with  Chinese 
Language  Book  Number  One,  prepared  for 
use  in  the  Peking  schools.  Reading  and 
writing  were  emphasized  in  the  language 
classes,  and  there  were  daily  writing 
assignments  for  homework.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  the  younger  children  had 
mastered  about  two-thirds  of  the  650 
characters  that  Chinese  children  were 
expected  to  know  by  that  time.  Children  in 
later  grades  mastered  about  three-quarters 
of  the  standard  Chinese  quota.  As  for 
speaking  Chinese,  younger  children  ap- 
peared to  make  more  progress  than  older 
ones.  Perhaps  this  was  in  part  because 
fewer  of  their  teachers  spoke  any  foreign 
language,  and  perhaps  it  was  partly 
because  of  the  children’s  age.  Progress  in 
speaking  Chinese  was  remarkable,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  first  term  Chinese  was  the 
language  used  for  communication  among 
most  students. 


For  me,  whose  mother  tongue  is 
Japanese,  the  tonal  aspect  of  spoken 
Chinese  is  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  the 
language;  written  Chinese  and  Japanese 
share  many  characters  having  the  same 
meaning  but  often  very  different  pronunci- 
ations. One  day  when  our  family  went  to  a 
restaurant  I found  that  I had  inadvertantly 
ordered  sugar  (tang,  pronounced  with  an 
inflection)  instead  of  soup  (tang,  pro- 
nounced with  a very  high  tone).  My 
husband  and  children  started  laughing  at 
my  mistake,  and  Dan  said  to  the  waitress, 
in  Chinese,  ‘My  mother  really  ordered  tang 
not  tang.’  Now  it  was  the  waitress  who 
burst  into  laughter.  To  make  sure  of  my 
order,  I pulled  out  the  pen  and  pad  I 
always  carried  for  use  whenever  my 
spoken  Chinese  could  not  convey  exactly 
what  I wanted  to  say  and  wrote  the 
character  for  the  word.  Since  this  incident, 
my  children  have  had  little  confidence  in 
my  spoken  Chinese! 

Most  foreign  children  took  happily  to 
Chinese  characters  — Dan  and  Asa 
certainly  did.  The  younger  ones  especially 
seemed  to  enjoy  building  with  dots  and 
lines.  It  was  a surprising  discovery  for  me 
to  find  that  the  younger  the  children,  the 
more  enjoyable  it  was  for  them  to  learn  to 
write  Chinese.  The  neatness  and  exactness 
required  in  constructing  Chinese  characters 
may  have  something  in  common, 
psychologically,  with  the  precision  re- 
quired in  building  with  such  popular 
construction  kits  as  Lego.  More  of  the 
older  children  found  learning  how  to  write 
Chinese  boring  at  times,  because  they  had 
to  learn  by  repetition,  and  they  sometimes 
found  it  difficult.  Most  adults  who  speak 
European  languages  find  the  same  problem 
in  learning  Chinese.  The  specific  words 
learned  in  the  Chinese  lessons  were  not 
always  useful  or  relevant  to  the  foreign 
children  — especially  the  military  and 
agricultural  terms:  ‘fighting  in  the  war,’ 
‘mines,’  ‘irrigation,’  ‘great  harvest.’ 

Among  the  non-political  stories  in  the 
textbooks  was  ‘The  Story  of  the  Stomach,’ 
amusingly  written  with  some  universally 
useful  language.  The  story  began  with  a 


self-introduction  by  the  stomach,  followed 
by  its  ‘first-person’  description  of  its 
function  in  the  human  body.  There  were 
also  heroic  stories,  such  as  the  one  about 
Dr.  Norman  Bethune. 

One  of  the  stories,  which  Dan  and  Asa 
objected  to,  was  about  a South  Vietnamese 
boy  who  ‘lost  his  parents  during  the  war 
against  America  and,  submerged  in  hatred 
of  American  imperialism,’  succeeds  in  his 
plan  to  blow  up  enemy  military  trucks  with 
a mine.  ‘The  Americans  always  lose  and 
the  Chinese  side  always  wins.  That’s 
impossible!’  remarked  Dan. 

After  we  returned  to  North  America,  the 
boys  soon  realized  that  there  are  equally 
strange  ideas  about  the  Chinese  among 
North  Americans.  What  they  found  por- 
trayed here  was  often  not  the  China  they 
had  just  experienced,  and  they  learned  that 
for  those  who  write  stories  ‘We’  are 
usually  good  and  right,  while  the  other  side 
— ‘They’  — are  usually  bad  and  wrong. 

In  teaching  English  or  French,  the 
standard  Chinese  textbooks  were  used; 
thus,  contrary  to  what  we  had  expected, 
the  languages  were  taught  as  foreign 
languages  and  not  as  a mother  tongue. 
There  appeared  to  be  two  reasons  for  this: 
first,  a large  number  of  children  spoke 
neither  French  nor  English  as  home 
language  or  school  language;  second,  the 
Chinese  policy  decision  was  to  use  neither 
foreign  texts  nor  teachers.  The  language 
teaching  methods  clearly  were  outdated. 
Children  were  taught  to  memorize  words 
as  they  appeared  in  the  text,  without 
reference  to  basic  rules  of  pronunciation 
and  phonetics.  Vocabulary  such  as  ‘little 
red  soldier,’  ‘peasant,’  ‘commune,’  ‘re- 
volution,’ and  so  forth  had  little  to  do  with 
basic  linguistic  development,  and  the 
words  were  not  of  much  use  for  foreign 
children,  drawn  as  the  vocabulary  was 
from  the  terminology  of  Chinese  ideology. 

One  day,  Asa,  in  the  first  grade,  brought 
his  English  textbook  to  me  and  started 
reading  a lesson  about  an  American  family: 

‘Tom  is  an  American  boy.  His  father  is  a 
worker.  His  mother  is  a worker,  too.  Tom 
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has  a little  sister.  Tom's  father  and  mother 
are  out  of  work  now.  The  family  is  poor. 
Tom  cannot  go  to  school.  They  live  a hard 
life.’ 

Asa  looked  puzzled  and  said,  ‘Is  it  true? 
I’ve  never  seen  a poor  American  family.’ 

From  the  very  beginning  the  children 
were  taught  cursive  writing  rather  than 
printing,  using  the  British  style  of  penman- 
ship. As  in  their  Chinese  lessons,  they 
spent  a lot  of  time  writing  words  carefully, 
copying  them  many  times,  and  memorizing 
spelling. 

Class  standards  in  French  or  English 
depended  in  part  on  the  abilities  of  the 
students  in  the  class.  For  example,  most 
Foreign  Section  children  in  Dan’s  grade  5 
French  class  had  studied  in  French- 
speaking  schools  in  the  past;  perforce,  the 
standard  of  the  highest  available  Peking 
Middle  School  textbooks  was  too  low.  The 
teacher  supplemented  the  assigned  texts 
with  articles  from  La  Chine  Reconstruit 
(the  monthly  journal  on  China  published  in 
French  by  the  Foreign  Language  Publish- 
ing House  in  Peking)  and  with  some 
commercially  available  French  translations 
of  Chinese  stories. 

For  those  children  who  already  had 
English  or  French  as  their  home  or  school 
language,  the  language  classes  offered 
little.  They  simply  did  not  equip  the 
children  with  an  advanced  working  knowl- 
edge of  their  own  language,  and  many  of 
the  foreign  parents  became  concerned 
about  their  children’s  future  schooling  after 
they  should  leave  China.  The  issues  of 
the  quality  of  foreign-language  instruction 
and  of  the  use  of  Chinese  for  instruction  in 
other  subjects  were  often  a more  crucial 
factor  than  ideological  issues  in  parents’ 
decisions  not  to  choose  the  Chinese 
school. 

‘General  knowledge,’  introduced  as  a 
subject  in  the  fourth  grade,  focussed  on 
basic  knowledge  about  water,  air,  weather, 
plants  and  trees,  the  human  body,  health, 
and  so  forth,  with  the  emphasis  on 
improving  the  natural  environment  for 
human  life.  There  was  not  much  social 


science,  apart  from  limited  study  of 
Chinese  geography.  Through  their  school- 
mates, however,  the  foreign  children  did 
come  into  contact  with  the  values  and 
customs  of  very  different  societies,  and 
many  children  became  extremely  aware  of 
such  differences. 

Among  Asa’s  friends  at  school  were  a 
Nepalese  boy,  a Swiss  girl,  and  a boy  from 
Yemen  Arab  Republic.  Among  these 
children  the  only  common  language  was 
Chinese!  From  our  point  of  view,  as 
parents,  it  was  doubly  interesting  to  find 
such  a grouping,  as  it  was  obvious  to  us 
that  we,  as  Canadians,  would  not  normally 
come  into  contact  with  such  countries  as 
Yemen  Arab  Republic.  Through  Asa’s 
friendship  with  this  Yemeni  boy  we  got  to 
know  his  family  quite  well. 

With  Dan  the  story  was  slightly  differ- 
ent. To  begin  with,  there  were  fewer 
children  in  his  age  group.  He  was  quite 
friendly  with  boys  from  Zambia,  Senegal, 
Rumania,  Rwanda,  Japan,  and  Nepal.  But 
his  more  meaningful  friendships  were  with 
other  foreign  children  outside  his  school 
group.  Among  these  were  newly  arrived 
American  children  and  boys  from  Norway 
and  Ghana  who  had  spent  some  time  in 
America.  These  children  were  all  attending 
embassy  schools.  Among  themselves  they 
shared  jokes  and  such  books  as  Charlie 
Brown,  Mad  Magazine,  Famous  Five,  and 
Rin  Tin  Tin.  For  them  there  had  already 
been  a common  children’s  culture. 

The  Chinese  teachers  apparently  did  not 
want  to  become  involved  in  the  ideological 
discussion  that  took  place  spontaneously 
among  the  foreign  children.  Whenever  an 
issue  came  up  at  school,  our  children 
brought  it  home  to  discuss  with  us.  One 
day  Dan  asked  us  what  it  meant  to  be  a 
capitalist.  ‘It  seems  that  I’m  the  only 
capitalist  in  my  class,’  he  said.  He  also 
wanted  to  know  what  it  meant  to  be  a 
communist,  as  one  of  his  classmates 
declared  herself  to  be  one.  Asa,  aware  that 
we  owned  a house  in  Canada,  asked 
whether  we  were  good  or  bad  landlords 
and  why  people  in  Canada  do  not  talk 
about  poor  peasants,  as  the  Chinese  do.  It 


seemed  to  us  highly  educational  that  such 
questions  arose,  but  they  also  increased 
our  awareness  of  the  special  respon- 
sibilities we  had  toward  our  children 
because  of  our  decision  to  sent  them  to  a 
Chinese  school. 

Since  art,  music,  and  gym  classes 
required  much  less  verbal  communication, 
the  children  faced  fewer  difficulties  in 
them.  All  grades  were  taught  art  in  the 
usual  Chinese  manner,  with  the  aid  of 
drawing  books  and  the  teacher’s  model 
drawings  on  the  blackboard.  The  basic 
skills  taught  were  those  of  drawing  and 
coloring  — there  was  little  free  expres- 
sion. The  art  classes  were  often  a target  of 
criticism  among  those  foreign  parents  used 
to  thinking  of  art  exclusively  as  a form  of 
self-expression.  It  did  appear,  however, 
that  many  children,  especially  those  who 
were  ‘not  very  good’  at  drawing,  benefited 
from  learning  these  technical  skills. 

The  subject  matter  for  the  drawing 
classes  included  non-revolutionary  items 
such  as  flowers,  pandas,  and  ocean  and 
mountain  scenes,  as  well  as  topics  directly 
related  to  Chinese  ideology  such  as  a 
‘Long  Live  Chairman  Mao’  banner,  and  a 
farmer’s  boy  with  an  axe,  entitled  ‘I  am  the 
good  successor  of  the  poor  peasants.’ 

One  Christmas,  Asa  presented  me  with  a 
card  decorated  with  flowers  and  stars, 
captioned  in  Chinese  characters,  ‘Long 
Live  Chairman  Mao,  Long  Live  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party’  — that  is,  the 
type  of  drawing  and  caption  he  had  learned 
at  school.  How  was  I to  interpret  this?  I 
had  the  choice  of  looking  upon  the  caption 
as  a sign  of  his  indoctrination  or  as  an 
expression,  appropriate  to  his  age  and 
school  situation,  of  his  sense  of  cele- 
bration: I chose  the  latter. 

In  addition  to  drawing,  the  children 
learned  the  traditional  Chinese  art  of  paper 
folding  and  cutting.  The  latter,  requiring 
considerable  skill  and  involving  a special 
sharp  knife,  delighted  most  of  the  children. 

Art  was  taught  by  a trained  teacher  who 
spoke  no  foreign  language  but  knew  how  to 
teach  art  to  children.  The  same  was  true  of 
music.  -The  foreign  children  were  taught  to 
read  notes,  rather  than  being  taught  by  the 
number  system  still  widely  used  in  other 
Chinese  schools.  The  main  activity  was 
singing  revolutionary  songs  to  a piano 
accompaniment,  although  from  time  to 
time  the  children  were  introduced  to 
fundamentals  of  music  theory,  and  they 
occasionally  listened  to  traditional  Chinese 
instruments. 

The  songs  the  children  learned  had 
lively,  catchy  tunes,  and  while  the 
revolutionary  themes  meant  little  to  the 
foreign  children,  they  seemed  to  enjoy 
singing  for  its  own  sake.  The  only  aspect  of 
the  music  instruction  I had  reservations 
about  was  the  emphasis  on  loudness 
bordering  on  shouting  or  screaming  charac- 
teristic of  some  Chinese  singing,  a practice 
that  was  passed  on  to  foreign  children. 

Let  me  briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the 
qualities  of  education  in  the  Foreign 
Section  of  Fang  Cao  Di  elementary 
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school.  The  school  established  an 
academic  standard  for  each  class  that  was 
somewhere  between  that  prescribed  for 
Chinese  children  of  the  same  age  and  the 
common  denominator  of  the  mixed  foreign 
groupings.  The  standards  were  higher  in 
some  classes  — for  example,  foreign 
languages  — than  for  the  comparable 
classes  of  Chinese  children,  and  lower  in 
others  — for  example,  the  Chinese 
language  and  mathematics.  The  Chinese 
teachers  used  the  known  materials  and 
methods  — ones  they  knew  best  and  felt 
the  most  comfortable  with.  The  class 
standard  was  the  standard  for  each 
student.  There  was  no  attempt,  as  in  some 
North  American  schools,  to  individualize 
instruction  for  every  student.  While  fast 
learners  tended  to  become  bored  under 
these  conditions,  slow  learners  benefited. 
Indeed,  slow  learners  and  new  students 
who  required  extra  coaching  received 
virtually  unlimited  attention  from  their 
teachers,  who  were  most  willing  to  do 
almost  anything  to  help  those  having 
difficulties. 

The  school  applied  Chinese  standards  of 
discipline,  which  are  strict.  Whatever 
outsiders  may  think,  the  foreign  children 
did  not  seem  to  mind  Chinese  rules  about 
standing  up  when  answering  a question, 
greeting  teachers  when  they  entered  the 
room,  refraining  from  talking  during  class, 
and  resisting  the  temptation  to  fight.  As 
applied  to  the  foreign  children,  Chinese 
discipline  was  characterized  by  under- 
standing, encouragement,  and  guidance, 
rather  than  by  authoritarianism.  Foreign 
children  generally  responded  well  to  the 
total  atmosphere  of  the  school,  although 
not  all  discipline  problems  among  foreign 
children  were  completely  solved.  Teachers 
did  try  diligently  to  sort  out  the  linguistic, 
academic,  and  discipline  difficulties  that 
the  foreign  children  inevitably  brought  to 
school  with  them,  and  did  try  to  create  a 
favorable  atmosphere  for  learning. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  teachers, 
the  quality  of  the  academic  work  suffered 
because  of  the  heterogeneous  composition 
of  the  student  body.  The  quality  was  also 
adversely  affected  by  most  children  having 
to  cope  at  school  with  two  new  languages 
— Chinese  and  either  French  or  English. 
Most  of  the  foreign  students,  in  fact,  had  to 
deal  daily  with  three  languages  from  the 
very  beginning  of  their  elementary  school- 
ing: their  home  language  and  two  other 
languages  at  school. 

The  difficulties  stemming  from  the 
language  problem  were  pervasive.  Not 
only  did  the  children  not  get  the  full 
academic  advantage  of  a Chinese  education 
because  of  their  lack  of  fluency  in  Chinese, 
but  they  also  were  not  acquiring  English  or 
French  at  mother-tongue  level  — and  these 
languages  would  be  of  more  general  value 
to  them  later  than  would  Chinese.  Though 
academic  quality  and  linguistic  develop- 
ment both  suffered,  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  Foreign  Section  did  allow  the 
omission  of  ideological  lessons,  while  the 
Chinese  children  could  pursue  their  regular 


program.  This  was  a definite  advantage  for 
the  children  of  both  sections. 

Foreigners’  Attitudes  toward  the  School 
Although  the  school  was  established  for 
the  education  of  a majority  of  foreign 
students  in  Peking,  it  is  being  used  by  a 
minority.  Peking  school  authorities  are 
reported  to  have  planned  for  an  initial 
enrolment  of  250  students  in  the  Foreign 
Section  of  Fang  Cao  Di,  growing  eventu- 
ally to  a total  of  450.  But  by  the  summer  of 
1974,  fewer  than  100  children  had  been 
enrolled.  The  reasons  for  underenrolment, 
some  of  which  I have  already  mentioned, 
hinged  largely  around  language  studies 
(most  foreign  parents  wanted  their  children 
to  master  either  English  or  French), 
concerns  about  inculcating  Chinese  ideolo- 
gy, and  objections  to  the  regimented 
classroom. 

Ultimately  the  decision  to  send  children 
to  one  of  the  embassy  schools  or  to  Fang 
Cao  Di  turned  largely  on  personal 
priorities.  In  our  own  case,  fortunately,  our 
children  were  young  enough  and  willingly 
responded  to  our  suggestion  that  they  go  to 
a Chinese  school,  a suggestion  based 
especially  on  the  importance  to  us  of  their 
acquiring  some  understanding  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  their  language  and 
culture. 

Chinese  Attitudes  toward  the  School  and  the 
Foreign  Community 
In  1972,  when  the  foreign  community 
requested  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional school,  the  political  climate  in  China 
favored  limited  contact  between  Chinese 
and  foreign  children.  The  decision  by  the 
authorities  to  institutionalize  such  contact 
in  the  form  of  Chinese  education  for 
foreign  children  offered  a number  of 
advantages  from  the  Chinese  point  of  view. 
One  of  these  was  that  they  could  insist  that 
the  operation  of  the  school  as  a Chinese 
institution  was  essentially  an  internal 
affair.  This  point  was  made  quite  clear  in 
conjunction  with  ‘Five  Principles  of  Peace- 
ful Coexistence,’  for  example,  by  Wang 
Shao-yi,  a Vice-Chairman  of  the  Municipal 


Revolutionary  Committee,  at  a meeting  in 
his  office  in  December  1973.  School 
authorities  also  repeatedly  emphasized  this 
fundamental  nature  of  the  school.  Sugges- 
tions were  received  and  changes  im- 
plemented only  if  they  did  not  run  counter 
to  the  basic  ground  rules  established  by 
the  Chinese:  as  a result,  the  changes 
were  superficial. 

As  one  of  some  ninety  elementary 
schools  in  Chao  Yang  district,  the  school 
attempted  to  be  as  normal  a Chinese  school 
as  possible  (for  example,  not  accepting 
foreign  students  on  a part-time  basis), 
making  only  those  modifications  that  were 
essential  for  the  foreign  children. 

By  the  reasoning  that  it  was  a Chinese 
school,  the  principle  of ‘self-reliance’  could 
be  invoked  to  resist  the  use  of  foreign 
material  and  teachers.  Also,  although  the 
‘help’  of  parents  was  frequently  requested, 
in  fact  only  their  understanding  was  really 
wanted.  The  fact  that  the  school  was  only 
one  of  several  available  to  foreign  children 
legitimated  the  Chinese  attitude  that  the 
foreigners,  by  voluntarily  sending  their 
children  to  a Chinese  school,  were  agreeing 
to  accept  Chinese  conditions. 

One  such  condition  was  the  absence  of 
dialogue  between  the  school  and  the 
parents  on  school  affairs.  The  school  was 
not  sympathetic  to  foreign  parents’  sugges- 
tions to  hold  a general  meeting  between  the 
school  authorities  and  the  parents  of  the 
children  attending  the  school.  The  school 
also  declined  to  supply  a list  of  all  the 
children  in  the  Foreign  Section.  Finally, 
questions  not  directly  concerning  one’s 
own  children,  questions  about  the 
backgrounds  of  those  running  the  school  or 
teaching  in  it,  or  requests  to  see  the 
content  of  political  studies  textbooks 
received  no  response. 

When  the  school  authorities  did  occa- 
sionally implement  parents’  suggestions,  it 
was  hard  to  see  what  motivated  them. 
Sometimes  it  appeared  to  be  their  aware- 
ness of  the  feelings  of  the  majority,  while 
at  other  times  the  minority  apparently 
could  not  be  ignored.  Given  the  nature  of  | 
the  parent  body  of  the  Foreign  Section,  of 
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course,  there  was  little  chance  of  a 
unanimous  view  on  anything! 

Yet  despite  the  lack  of  two-way  com- 
munication, the  Chinese  attitude  toward 
the  foreign  children  was  one  of  strong 
responsibility.  At  the  welcoming  ceremony 
for  foreign  students  and  their  parents  on 
opening  day,  Jen  Hsien,  Chairman  of  the 
Revolutionary  Committee  of  the  School 
(that  is,  the  school’s  principal),  expressed 
the  ’deep  sense  of  responsibility  to  educate 
your  children,’  and  the  hope  to  fulfil  this 
requirement,  ‘as  you  expressed  your  trust 
in  us  by  sending  your  children  to  our 
school.’  The  teachers  stated  that  their 
primary  responsibility  was  improving 
teaching  methods,  thus  suggesting  that  the 
school’s  main  interest  was  academic  rather 
than  ideological  or  social. 

On  one  of  our  last  days  in  Peking,  in  the 
summer  of  1974,  1 took  some  cartons  full  of 
children’s  books  in  English  and  French, 
published  abroad,  to  present  to  the  school. 

I hoped  that  these  books  would  help  the 
Chinese  teachers  prepare  more  linguisti- 
cally suitable  teaching  materials  for 
foreign-language  instruction,  at  least  for 
the  Foreign  Section  children.  Although  it 
was  not  the  custom  of  the  Chinese  to 
accept  anything  free  from  foreigners,  these 
books  were  welcomed  as  a contribution 
toward  academic  improvement.  This  left 
me  with  the  slight  hope  that  the  Chinese 
school  and  the  foreign  community  might  be 
beginning  to  communicate  more  effectively 
to  improve  the  school’s  educational  pro- 
gram. 

Contacts  between  Foreigners  and  Chinese 
Although  the  quality  of  the  academic  work 
in  the  Foreign  Section  left  much  to  be 
desired,  the  school  did  offer  something 
unique  in  Peking  — the  prospect  of  some 
contact  with  the  Chinese  people.  Foreign- 
ers’ apartments  in  Peking  are  generally 
within  sight  of  Chinese  apartments,  but 
their  respective  residents  are  not  neighbors 
in  any  meaningful  sense,  and  there  is 
virtually  no  contact,  even  among  children. 
The  only  Chinese  that  foreigners  meet 
regularly  are  officials,  domestic  staff. 


language  teachers,  and  embassy  staff.  It 
would  be  misleading  to  describe  the 
contact  between  foreigners  and  Chinese  at 
the  school  in  quantitative  terms,  assessing 
it  against  experience  elsewhere.  Measured 
against  the  political  and  social  reality  of  life 
for  foreigners  in  Peking,  however,  the 
school  offered  a great  deal. 

For  example,  after  the  school  opened, 
we  parents  could  deal  directly  with  it 
rather  than  going  through  intermediate 
agencies,  as  is  necessary  for  most  activities 
in  Peking  — even  for  ordering  tickets  for  a 
sporting  event. 

The  school  also  provided  the  only 
meeting  ground  for  different  categories  of 
foreigners  in  Peking,  and  was  the  only 
place  where  the  Chinese  were  in  regular, 
simultaneous  contact  with  the  various 
groups.  In  addition,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  more  or  less  personal  bond  between 
teacher  and  parent  suggested  a possible 
partial  erosion  of  the  Chinese  preoccupa- 
tion with  national  groups.  The  children,  for 
their  part,  quickly  came  to  identify  their 
teachers  as  teachers  first  and  Chinese 
second.  As  everywhere  in  the  world,  they 
evaluated  their  teachers  on  the  basis  of 
strictness,  fairness,  patience,  and  so  forth. 
The  teachers,  too,  must  have  come  to 
appreciate  the  enormous  differences  among 
students,  and  to  acquire  more  realistic, 
more  human  views  of  foreigners  as 
individuals. 

One  thing  that  some  of  the  foreign 
children  discovered  was  that  the  Chinese 
children  were  well  behaved  and  kind  to 
them  primarily  (to  paraphrase  our  own 
children)  ‘because  the  Chinese  were  taught 
to  be  so.  If  we  were  to  follow  all  the  do’s 
and  don’ts  faithfully,  we  would  no  longer 
be  children.’ 

I raised  with  the  vice-principal  of  the 
school  the  question  of  whether  the 
presence  of  foreigners  had  any  effect  on 
the  Chinese  children. 

‘No,’  he  answered,  ‘because  the  number 
of  foreign  children  is  minute  compared 
with  the  number  of  Chinese.’  I was 
surprised  by  his  relatively  casual  attitude 
toward  the  matter.  I often  wondered  about 


the  Chinese  children,  as  well  as  about  the 
teachers  who  were  daily  exposed  to  foreign 
children  at  Fang  Cao  Di.  Did  they, 
perhaps,  have  to  be  made  especially 
conscious  of  their  revolutionary  goals  so 
that  they  might  be  better  able  to  resist 
‘contamination’  by  foreign  influences  and 
also  to  be  able  to  set  good  examples  for  the 
foreign  children? 

The  opening  of  Fang  Cao  Di  in  March  1973 
reflected  China’s  expanding  relations  with 
other  countries.  A series  of  circumstances, 
including  a lack  of  suitable  foreign  schools 
and  an  appreciation  by  foreigners  of  the 
quality  of  modern  Chinese  education  and 
the  value  of  the  Chinese  educational 
experience  as  an  aspect  of  living  in  China, 
led  to  an  acceptance,  within  at  least  part  of 
the  foreign  community,  of  this  Chinese 
school  as  an  alternative  in  formal  education 
of  their  children. 

The  school’s  future  development  will 
probably  continue  to  mirror  Chinese 
attitudes  toward  foreigners  and  the  world. 
Its  future  will  also  be  influenced  by  what 
happens  to  the  various  embassy  schools  in 
Peking;  the  character  of  Fang  Cao  Di  has 
been  affected  by  the  composition  of  its 
foreign  enrolment,  which  in  turn  is 
determined  partly  by  the  physical  capacity 
and  the  quality  of  the  embassy  schools. 
Whatever  happens,  however,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a truly  international  school  in 
Peking,  operated  by  a multinational  body, 
is  difficult  to  imagine  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Such  a school  would  face  a variety 
of  practical  problems,  compounded  by  the 
unique  Chinese  conditions. 

Sending  our  two  children  to  Fang  Cao  Di 
provided  us  with  an  opportunity  to  learn 
not  only  about  the  content  of  Chinese 
elementary  education  but  about  the  seri- 
ousness with  which  this  education  is 
treated  and  about  its  relationship  to  the 
political  and  social  development  of  China. 
Our  children's  Chinese  teachers  did  edu- 
cate them  and  equip  them  with  some 
universally  valuable  academic  skills. 

On  the  last  day  that  Don  and  Asa 
attended  Fang  Cao  Di,  in  July  1974,  the 
teachers  wrote  farewell  words  for  them. 
Some  wrote,  ‘To  Dan,  hoping  that  you  will 
contribute  greatly  toward  the  progress  of 
mankind.’  Dan,  reading  the  stock  phrase 
one  teacher  had  written  — ‘Long  live  the 
friendship  between  Canada  and  China’  — 
remarked  sadly,  ‘I  wanted  my  teacher  to 
write  something  especially  for  me,  just  for 
me.’  Dan  admired  this  teacher,  and  felt 
that  she  had  known  him  as  more  than  just  a 
Canadian.  His  remark  says  much  about  the 
relationship  between  teachers  and  children. 
But  it  also  suggests  that  at  least  the 
children  had  come  to  see  their  Chinese 
teachers  as  persons. 

Note:  The  above  article  is  an  abridged 
version  of ‘A  Chinese  School  and  the 
Foreign  Community:  A Canadian  Family’s 
Experience,’  which  was  published  in 
Outlook,  No.  21,  University  of  Colorado, 
1976,  pp.  3-23. 
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* * * 

‘Had  we  but  World  enough,  and  Time, 
This  coyness  Lady  were  no  crime. 

We  would  sit  down,  and  think  which  way 
To  walk,  and  pass  our  long  Loves  Day. 
Thou  by  the  Indian  Ganges  side 
Should'  st  Rubies  find:  I by  the  Tide 
of  Humber  would  complain.  I would 
Love  you  ten  years  before  the  Flood: 

But  at  my  back  I alwaies  hear 
Times  winged  Charriot  hurrying  near: 
And  yonder  all  before  us  lye 
Desarts  of  vast  Eternity. 

Thy  Beauty  shall  no  more  be  found; 

Nor,  in  thy  marble  Vault,  shall  sound 
My  echoing  song:  then  Worms  shall  try 
That  long  preserv'd  Virginity: 

And  your  quaint  Honour  turn  to  dust; 
And  into  ashes  all  my  Lust. 

The  Grave’s  a fine  and  private  place, 

But  none  I think  do  there  embrace. 

Now  let  us  sport  us  while  we  may; 

And  now,  like  am'rous  birds  of  prey, 
Rather  at  once  our  Time  devour, 

Than  languish  in  his  slow-chapt  pow'r . 

Thus,  though  we  cannot  make  our  Sun 
Stand  still,  yet  we  will  make  him  run. 

* * * 

Northrop  Frye  describes  advertising  as  a 
‘judicious  mixture  of  flattery  and  threats.’ 

If  this  is  an  accurate  description,  then 
contemporary  advertising,  whether  print 
(pictorial-verbal)  or  TV  commercial 
(audio-visual),  is  following  faithfully  a 
long-established  and  time-honored  tradition 
in  the  techniques  of  selling  and  not-so- 
gentle  persuasion. 

In  Andrew  Marvell’s  ‘To  His  Coy 
Mistress,’  the  flattery  of  the  first  section  of 
the  poem  is  combined  with  the  threat  of 
mortality  in  the  second,  and  the  poem 
finishes  with  an  irresistible  flourish  that 
includes  both  devices  in  Frye’s  ‘judicious 
mixture.’ 

Students  today  have  a greater  need  to 
understand  how  advertising  works  than  did 
coy  mistresses  or  anyone  else  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  techniques  are 
not  new,  but  the  technologies  through 
which  it  assaults  us  are  concentrated  and 
pervasive.  Advertising  abounds,  and  our 
students’  armor  as  well  as  our  own  must  be 
built  with  finely  honed  skill  in  listening, 
discriminating,  and  deciding.  Students  as 
receivers  of  myriad  messages  need  to  be 
able  to  ‘hear’  these  messages  with  great 
accuracy  in  order  to  analyse  them  carefully. 

We  can  help  our  students  and  ourselves 
by  analysing  the  ‘conative’  elements  of  ads 


and  commercials.  (Terms  such  as  ‘cona- 
tive,’ and  others  below,  are  currently  in  use 
among  both  commentators  on  communica- 
tion and  advertising  people  themselves.) 
Conative  elements  are  those  elements  that 
help  or  motivate  us  to  accept  a com- 
municator’s opinion,  feelings,  and  the  like. 
Because  an  advertiser  wants  us  to  adopt  a 
certain  attitude  toward  a product,  the 
conative  elements  must  be  those  that 
enable,  encourage,  and  urge  us  to  adopt  a 
certain  attitude  or  feeling,  largely  pre- 
determined by  the  advertiser. 

Perhaps  it  is  oversimplifying  to  think  of 
advertising  as  involving  only  flattery  and 
threats.  However,  it  may  be  helpful  as  a 
starting  point,  directing  us  to  look  at  the 
kind  of  human  vulnerability  to  which  the 
elements  in  advertising  must  address 
themselves. 

First  of  all,  we  can  look  at  conative 
elements  as  falling  into  two  main 
categories: 

Predisposing  conators  are  the  relatively 
‘hard  sell’  messages,  appealing  to  human 
needs.  Some  needs  are  straightforward  and 
sensible  — ‘Wear  safety  shoes  on  a 
construction  site.’  Other  needs  are  rooted 
in  feelings  of  personal  inadequacy  — ‘If 
you  use  X,  then  you  will  be  properly 
loved/admired/appreciated.’ 

Motivating  conators  are  the  relatively 
‘soft  sell’  messages,  designed  to  generate 
good  feelings  about  the  product.  They 
appeal  to  our  image  of  ourselves  as 


intelligent,  discerning,  creative,  fashion 
conscious,  and  the  like,  inviting  our 
identification. 

These  two  main  categories  can  be 
divided  again  according  to  other  elements 
in  the  ad: 

Informative  conators,  which  enable  and 
persuade  us  to  take  in  or  modify  informa- 
tion about  a product. 

Evaluative  conators,  which  persuade  us 
to  adopt  or  change  an  attitude  toward  a 
product. 

Adhortative  conators,  which  persuade  us 
that  life  will  be  in  some  way  improved  if 
we  have  the  product. 

Of  course,  a blurring  of  lines  and  an. 
overlapping  of  the  purposes  of  these 
elements  in  any  particular  ad  is  inevitable 
and  probably,  from  the  advertiser’s  point 
of  view,  desirable.  Nevertheless,  our  being 
able  to  differentiate  between  predisposing 
conators  and  motivating  conators  and 
among  the  informative,  evaluative,  and 
adhortative  purposes  is  essential  for  our 
examination. 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  examples  of  each 
kind  of  conator. 

The  ad  that  prevails  upon  us  to  ‘Enjoy 
summer  fun  in  Metro  Conservation  Areas’ 
is  an  example  of  a predisposing  informative 
conator;  the  activities  listed  have  im- 
mediate appeal  to  leisure  needs,  and  the 
information  (map)  not  only  is  straight- 
forward but  graphically  suggests  ease  of 
access. 
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On  September  26, 

Pontiac  will  announce  the  unusual! 


As  usual. 


Pontiac:  formal-level  conator 

The  endless  ads  showing  us  that  laundry 
washed  in  Detergent  A is  brighter  than 
laundry  washed  in  Detergent  B exemplify 
the  predisposing  evaluative  conator.  We 
are  to  compare  the  product  favorably 
because  of  the  supposedly  indisputable 
demonstration,  and  there  is  a clear 
implication  that  not  having  dazzling  laun- 
dry reflects  very  badly  on  a housewife’s 
adequacy.  (Presumably  only  housewives 
ever  do  laundry.) 

Ads  for  ‘2nd  Debut’  wrinkle-removing 
lotion  may  well  remind  us  of  the  middle 
section  of ‘To  His  Coy  Mistress.’  Both 
print  and  TV  ads  play  upon  the  fears  and 
anxieties  associated  with  ‘time’s  winged 
chariot’  in  a society  obsessed  with  the 
notion  of  youths  This  message  is  an 
example  of  a predisposing  adhortative 
conator. 

‘Things  are  tough  all  over.  So  defend 
yourself  with  a Volvo.  We  can' t guarantee 
exactly  how  long  a Volvo  will  survive  the 
horrors  a car  must  face.  But  we  do  know 
that  9 out  of  every  10  Volvos  registered 
here  in  the  last  eleven  years  are  still  on  the 
road.  In  this  cruel  world,  your  car  should 
live  so  long. ' The  ad  is  accompanied  by 
photos  of  potholes,  blizzards,  and  other 
horrors  a car  must  face.  It  is  an  example  of 
a motivating  informative  conator;  it  raises 
interest  in  the  product  and  demonstrates  its 
usefulness. 

Woodcrafiter  furniture. polish  was  intro- 
duced with  a campaign  that  was  designed 
with  a flattering  appeal  to  our  discernment 
and  intelligence  — we  all,  of  course,  can 
appreciate  the  wisdom  of  blending  Car- 
nauba  and  Montan  waxes.  It  is  an  example 
of  a motivating  evaluative  conator. 

Finally,  the  ad  for  ‘Intimate’  is  an 
example  of  a motivating  adhortative  con- 
ator, appealing  as  it  does  to  sexual  fantasy 
through  our  identification  with  the  model 
and  with  the  high  style  of  the  photograph, 
the  typeface,  and  the  punning  copy. 

We  can  see  that  in  each  of  these  ads  it 
was  essential  for  the  advertiser  to  know  his 
society  in  general  and  his  market  in 


Intimate:  motivating  adhortative  conator 


particular.  As  McLuhan  reminds  us,  in  our  . 
society  people  are  worried  about  ‘the  threat 
of  scaly  scalp,  hairy  legs,  sluggish  bowels, 
saggy  breasts,  receding  gums,  excess 
weight  and  tired  blood.’  (How  much 
advertising  exploits  existing  anxieties  and 
how  much  it  creates  new  anxieties  and 
hence  ‘needs’  for  its  products  is,  of  course, 
a'moot  point.)  Moreover,  in  a society  that 
pretends  to  be  egalitarian,  the  North 
American  bathroom,  kitchen,  and  car  must 
get  what  McLuhan  aptly  calls  the  ‘Arabian 
Nights’  treatment.  Everyone,  of  course, 
‘believes’  that  he  ‘deserves’  to  eliminate, 
bathe,  cook,  and  travel  in  high  style. 

We  can  also  see  that,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  predisposing  informative 
conator  (Metro  Conservation  Areas),  it 
was  not  necessary  for  the  creator  of  the 
advertisement  to  know  much  about  the 
product  he  was  trying  to  sell.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  motivating  informative  conator 
(Volvo),  the  amount  of  actual  information 
is  minimal.  To  a great  extent  the  conative 
elements  in  advertising  appeal  to  what  is 
already  a part  of  us  that  connects  — at 
least  potentially  — to  its  content. 

Let  us  now  examine  two  levels  of  ads  on 
which  conative  elements  are  present.  First 
of  all,  the  conator s may  be  on  the 
representational  level  — the  ad  is  directly 
depicting  the  good  results  of  your  using  the 
product.  For  example,  any  number  of  ads 
show  the  product  user  surrounded  by 
happy  family  and  friends,  or  moving  into 
an  embrace.  The  implication  arising  from 
the  depiction  is  that  such  bliss  extends 
virtually  forever  as  long  as  you  are  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  a bottle  of  A instant 
coffee,  Y cologne,  orZ  beer. 

Conators  may  also  be  found  on  the 
formal  level:  that  is,  the  conators  stress 
some  feature  symbolic  of  the  satisfaction 
you  will  gain  from  the  product.  For 
example,  the  copy  in  the  Pontiac  ad  refers 
to  the  photo  as  the  ‘driver’s  cockpit,’ 
drawing  in  associations  of  excitement, 
glamor,  and  status.  An  Air  Canada  ad 
dwells  on  a blissful  holiday  in  some  exotic 


place;  the  product  is  escape,  with  the  air 
travel  an  incidental  necessity. 

The  conator  may  also  be  present  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  words  and  picture.  Jack 
Miller,  in  the  Toronto  Star  (April  27,  1974), 
writes  about  the  ‘Unknown  World  of 
Saturday  Morning  T.V.’: 

‘There  was  one  U.S.  commercial  that  had 
Ronald  McDonald  fronting  a rock  group 
called  The  Nutrients,  telling  children  that 
they'should  eat  a balanced  diet.  He  didn’t 
explain  what  a balanced  diet  was  but  he 
did  his  singing  in  front  of  a McDonald’ s 
hamburger  stand,  which  seemed  to  qualify 
as  a hint.’ 

In  a TV  commercial  for  a deodorant,  the 
camera  follows  a young  laughing  couple  as 
they  run  hand-in-hand  through  a leafy 
glade  by  a babbling  brook.  In  this  case,  the 
advertiser  intends  the  positive,  happy 
sensation  of  our  ‘accompanying’  the  young 
couple  to  be  extended  to  his  product,  the 
deodorant.  It  is  indeed  an  attempt  on  the 
communicator’s  part  to  persuade  the 
viewer  to  ‘love  his  label  like  himself.’ 

After  developing  some  awareness  of  how 
we,  like  automatic  buttons,  are  being 
turned  on  and  off  by  powers  only  barely 
within  our  control,  students  need  to  flex 
and  exercise  their  new-found  muscles. 
Awareness  of  one’s  own  culture  and  its 
hidden  imperatives  is  difficult  for  anyone  to 
achieve,  and  the  muscles  of  awareness, 
like  any  others,  weaken  and  atrophy  from 
disuse. 

There  are  many  ways  to  keep  awareness 
alive  and  to  sharpen  dulling  perceptions  of 
'advertising  techniques.  Preschool  children 
can  readily  become  blase  about  the  claims 
of  everything  from  magic  charts  in  cereal 
boxes  to  dolls  that  really  cry.  The  flimsy, 
ephemeral  character  of  these  products  may 
sometimes  attest  to  the  ethical  principles  of 
their  producers  and  promoters.  The  best 
examples  of  advertising  to  use  come, 
almost  without  exception,  from  what  the 
children  regularly  see  and  hear;  all  the 
teacher  needs  to  do  is  remark  and  exploit 
for  teaching  and  learning  purposes  what  is 
there. 

The  next  step,  and  one  that  requires  a 
slightly  deeper  understanding  of  the 
mechanics  and  machinations  of  advertis- 
ing, is  to  have  students  begin  to  write  their 
own  ‘ad  copy,’  beginning  with  a study  of 
potential  markets  and  the  points  of  entry 
into  these  markets  for  particular  products. 
Such  activity  is  value-laden,  certainly,  but 
students  will  discover  for  themselves,  once 
awareness  is  aroused,  the  many  aspects  of 
advertising  that  benefit  the  potential  con- 
sumer as  well  as  those  elements  for  which 
they  should  retain  a healthy  suspicion. 

The  game  we  play  with  advertising, 
however — and  it  is  a game  — need  not  be 
deadly  if  those  of  us  on  the  receiving  end 
of  the  message  develop  our  understanding 
and  skills  of  communication.  If  a fully 
participating  populace  is  one  our  educa- 
tional goals,  die  teaching  of  such  an 
awareness  and  such  skills  should  surely  be 
one  of  our  priorities. 
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Mark  Holmes 

Office  of  Field  Development,  OISE 

Of  all  textbooks  used  in  the  schools, 
none  is  as  critically  important  and  none  as 
difficult  to  review  as  the  primary  reader.  It 
is  important  because  in  many  classrooms  it 
plays  a critical,  central  role  in  introducing 
children  to  reading,  and  reading  itself  is  the 
most  basic  of  basic  skills.  Not  only  that, 
failure  to  achieve  that  skill  during  the  first 
two  or  three  years  in  school  very 
frequently  leads  to  educational  problems 
that  are  never  overcome.  The  primary 
reader  is  difficult  to  review  because  violent 
passions  rage  about  the  right  and  wrong 
ways  to,  teach  reading,  and  like  everyone 
else  I have  my  biases.  Behaviorists  believe 
that  a programmed  approach  to  reading 
based  on  phonics  is  most  effective  — and 
indeed,  some  claim  that  with  their 
methodology  they  can  teach  any  child  to 
read.  On  the  other  hand,  others  believe 
that  with  exposure  to  interesting  reading 
matter,  children  will  learn  to  read  in  the 
same  way  that  they  learn  to  walk  and  run, 
with  very  little  formal  instruction.  The 
great  advantage  there  is  that  they  do  it 
because  they  like  it,  not  because  they  have 
to. 

The  criteria  are  therefore  advanced  with 
some  trepidation: 

1.  The  prose  and  verse  should  be  varied 
and  have  appeal  for  children; 

2.  Stories  should  be  free  from  systematic 
bias  by  sex,  ethnic  background,  or  religion; 

3.  The  text  should  preferably  be  distinc- 
tively Canadian,  and  at  least  should  not  be 
distinctively  American  or  British; 

4.  There  should  be  a clear,  defensible 
rationale  and  methodology  in  the  approach 
to  reading; 

5.  The  books  should  be  of  good,  clean, 
attractive  design,  and  be  durable. 

With  regard  to  the  third  point,  there  are 
many  stories  that  would  reflect  reality 
fairly  well  for  just  about  any  child  in  the 
Western  world.  There  are  also  stories  that 
represent  a distinctively  Canadian  reality. 
However,  there  are  too  many  stories  that 
purport  to  represent  North  American  life 
but  in  fact  show  a way  of  life  that  exists  on 
only  one  side  of  the  border.  In  particular, 
in  recent  years  many  publishers  are  making 


a conscientious  effort  to  get  away  from  that 
unreal  all-Anglo-Saxon,  all-middle-class 
street  where  Dick  and  Jane  lived;  but 
where  they  are  moving  to  is  some  version 
of  Sesame  Street  — not  in  itself  a bad 
address,  but  in  its  buildings,  people,  and 
life-style  American  and  not  Canadian. 

Magic  of  Reading  series.  Once  Upon  a 
Time,  J.  Boyle  (176  pp.,  $2.48);  Happy 
Hours,  U.B.  Jacobson  (208  pp.,  $2.72);  and 
Into  Wonderland,  F.  M.  Dumaresq  (224 
pp.,  $2.80).  Macmillan,  1967. 

This  series,  in  spite  of  its  publication 
date,  contains  one  of  the  most  interesting 
selections  of  stories.  It  dwells  heavily  on 
fairy  tales  and  legends,  which,  in  my 
experience,  appeal  to  most  children  irres- 
pective of  family  background.  The  problem 
of  bias  is  therefore  often  avoided  — unless 
one  is  going  to  object  to  pretty  princesses 
and  charming  princes.  The  texts  are  not 
particularly  Canadian,  but  neither  are  they 
particularly  American. 

The  methodology  is  the  same  as  in  all 
but  one  of  the  other  series  reviewed  — a 
partially  controlled  vocabulary,  which 
assumes  that  the  teacher  will  use  an 
eclectic  approach  to  reading,  emphasizing 
recognition  of  familiar  words.  The  books 
are  well  bound  and  attractively  produced 
and  are  good  value  for  money.  The  third 
book  (Into  Wonderland)  is  distinctly  inferior 
to  the  others,  being  somewhat  insipid  in  its 
contents  and  rather  unattractively  illus- 
trated. The  first  two  books  are  recom- 
mended, the  third  one  only  with  reserva- 
tions. 

Nelson  Language  Development  Reading 
Program.  The  Toy  Box,  Book  I,  J.A. 
Mclnnes  (110  pp.,  $2.50  — about  grade  2 
level).  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  I,  John 
A.  Mclnnes  et  al.  (230  pp.,  $2.95  — about 
grade  3 level).  There  are  several  other 
titles  in  the  series.  Thomas  Nelson,  1972. 

This  series  will  be  a pleasant  surprise  to 
those  who  have  been  put  off  by  the 
difficulties  of  Mclnnes’s  junior  reading 
series  (grades  4-6)  and,  by  the  same  token, 
a disappointment  to  those  who  love  it.  The 
selection  in  this  series  tends  toward  the 
domestic  and  lacks  the  imaginative  creativ- 
ity of  the  junior  series.  In  general  quality 


they  are  comparable  with  the  Macmillan 
series.  Those  who  look  for  relevance  and  a 
stem  lack  of  ethnic  or  sexual  bias  will 
prefer  these.  Those  like  me,  who  prefer 
something  a little  more  literary  and 
imaginative,  would  like  the  Macmillan 
books. 

Once  again,  there  is  little  distinctively 
Canadian  about  the  Nelson  books,  al- 
though they  are  in  fact  Canadian-written. 

In  terms  of  methodology,  of  all  the  series 
this  is  the  most  extreme  in  terms  of  being 
unsystematic  and  unprogrammed.  Quite 
difficult,  interesting,  picturesque  words  are 
introduced  very  early,  on  the  assumption 
that  children  learn  to  read  by  reading 
what  they  want  to  read  — and  I am  sure 
most  children  will.  The  books  are  of 
somewhat  less  value  for  money  than  the 
Macmillan  series  (probably  as  a result  of 
inflation),  but  they  are  attractively  de- 
signed. Recommended  for  the  teacher  who 
likes  to  use  an  unstructured  approach  to 
reading,  provided  that  alternative  materials 
are  available  for  those  for  whom  the 
method  does  not  work. 


Una  Bfuca  Donakfcoa  Cllis.  Saunders,  TrisiM. 

Language  Patterns,  Editor  Dr.  J.R. 

Lynne.  Magic  Letters,  M.  Brace  et  al.  (128 
pp.,  $3.40  — grade  1 level).  Laughing 
Letters,  M.  Bruce  et  al.  (128  pp.,  $3.40  — 
grade  1 level).  Flights  Near  and  Far,  M. 
Bruce  et  al.  (224  pp.,  $4.20  — grade  3 
level).  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  revised 
1976. 

This  series  is  not  radically  different  from 
the  Nelson  series.  The  contents  tend 
toward  the  domestic  and  are  generally  free 
of  bias.  I am  not  sure  to  what  extent  the 
stories  are  Canadian-written,  but  I do  find 
it  a little  irritating  to  find  books  made 
‘multicultural’  by  the  addition  of  a given 
percentage  of  black  faces.  In  Canada 
would  it  not  be  appropriate  to  have  a few 
children  with  French  or  Italian  or  Ukrai- 
nian names?  This  fault  seems  less  pro- 
nounced in  Flights  Near  and  Far,  which  is 
quite  the  best  in  the  series. 
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Vocabulary  is  somewhat  more  controlled 
than  in  the  Nelson  series. 

These  books  are  attractive,  but  the  early 
ones  are  expensive.  I find  the  occasional 
print  on  colored  pages  distracting.  I would 
recommend  the  later  book,  but  I have 
reservations  about  the  earlier  ones. 


Language  Experience  Reading  Program. 
For  Me,  E.A.  Thom  et  al.  (92  pp.,  $2.72). 
Follow  Me,  E.A.  Thom  et  al.  (295  pp., 
$4.20  — grade  3 level).  Gage,  1970. 

The  series  begins  as  a Dick-and-Jane 
kind  of  reader,  not  objectionable  if  you  do 
not  mind  the  familiar  middle-class  envi- 
ronment. It  graduates  by  grade  3 to 
domestic  stories  of  the  adventure  genre 
starring  children  who  have  orange  juice 
and  porridge  for  breakfast.  There  is  a 
dearth  of  myth  and  legend,  or  anything  that 
will  spark  the  imagination.  Presumably  one 
is  expected  to  move  on  from  these  to 
Choices  (E.A.  Thom  et  al.,  96  pp.,  1973, 
$1.96),  where  our  heroine  is  now  liberated 
and  actually  plays  hockey  — when  she  is 
not  being  pictured  in  a pink  frilly  dress. 

The  vocabulary  in  the  series  is  con- 
trolled, and  the  series  is  generally  quite 
comparable  with  the  slightly  slicker  Holt 
series.  The  series  will  be  disappointing  to 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  Gage  junior 
series  for  grades  4 to  6. 

Ginn  Integrated  Language  Program  (17  in 
series).  Meet  My  Pals,  M.  Kambeitz  et  al. 
(64  pp.,  $1.44  — pre-primer  level).  Ginn, 
1968. 

This  is  a traditional  reading  series  of  the 
Dick-and-Jane  type.  The  contents  are 
predictable,  although  the  vocabulary  is 
surprisingly  lively.  But  still  the  boys  sweep 
the  leaves  while  the  girls  dress  up  for 
daddy.  It  would  be  difficult  to  justify  the 
purchase  of  new  sets  of  books  like  these  in 
1977. 

Ginn  Light  and  Life  Reading  Series  (17  in 
series).  Hamish  Hamster,  M.  Alban,  et  al. 
(78  pp.,  $1.56  — grade  3 level).  Ginn,  1969. 

These  attractively  designed  stories  com- 
plement the  above  program.  But  still  the 


attractive  design  scarcely  compensates  for 
the  lack  of  intrinsic  interest  in  most  of  the 
stories,  and  the  American  origin  of  some. 

Canadian  Heritage  Series.  Fun  With  Tip, 

R.  Edwards  (160  pp. , $3.00  — pre-primer 
level)  Dent,  1965. 

This  series  is  the  archetype  of  reader  so 
many  of  us  love  to  hate  — which  is  unfair, 
as  it  is  only  marginally  different  from  some 
of  the  more  recent  series,  which  differ  only 
in  the  nature  of  their  prejudices.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  a dreary  reminder  of  an 
unimaginative  world  where  girls  are  blond 
and  cute,  wear  dresses,  and  get  helped  by 
good  boys.  Boys  go  fishing  and  carry 
ladders,  while  girls  cry  and  run  to  daddy 
for  help.  My  objection  is  not  that  stories 
like  this  reflect  a world  that  has  passed 
(quite  the  contrary,  I would  like  to  see 
more  history,  myth,  and  real  adventure  in 
stories),  but  that  these  stories  reflect  a time 
that  never  was.  Not  recommended. 

The  following  are  not  a text  series  but 
are  worth  mentioning.  Nelson’s  Venture 
books  (29  in  series)  are  short  stories  that 
are  interesting  additions  to  the  primary 
classroom  library,  in  which  there  is  no 
great  abundance  of  good  Canadian  mate- 
rial. The  books  are  of  varied  quality.  I 
found  Mighty  Hunter  (D.  Valleau,  64  pp., 
$2.40,  grade  2)  tiresomely  didactic.  I could 
not  tell  whether  or  not  the  story  was 
supposed  to  be  in  verse  — certainly  the 
sentence  arrangement  and  the  purple  print 
made  it  difficult  to  read.  On  the  other  hand. 
Ginger’s  Upstairs  Pet  (J.  Rychman  and  J. 
Mclnnis,  40  pp.,  $2.25,  grade  2)  was 
entertaining  if  cute.  The  series  assumes 
that  children  are  able  and  willing  to  tackle 
a lively  and  only  slightly  controlled 
vocabulary. 

Stories  to  Study  — 1.  Book  A,  E.A.  Thorn 
et  al.  (124  pp. , $3.36  — four  books  in 
series,  grades  2 and  3 level).  Gage,  1969. 

These  books  are  designed  to  encourage 
reading  comprehension.  The  stories  are 
more  traditional  and  less  folksy  than  the 
SRA  series  mentioned  below.  I am  an 
advocate  of  a systematic  approach  to 
reading  comprehension,  and  yet  I hesitate 
to  recommend  these  skill  builders  too 
highly.  Why  must  reading  comprehension 
questions  always  demand  simple  recall  of 
facts  — often  facts  that  the  good  reader 
will  not  recall  precisely  because  they  are 
unimportant?  But  beggars  can’t  be  choos- 
ers; perhaps  this  series  is  the  best 
available. 

SRA  — Individualized  Reading  Skills 
Program  (four  in  series).  Risky  Ride,  S. 
Gibb  et  al.  (142  pp.,  $3.75  — grade  3 level). 
SRA,  1974. 

What  can  you  say  about  SRA?  It  is 
systematic,  thorough,  appealing  to  many 
children.  It  is  also  superficial,  crass,  and 
unimaginative.  So  do  you  give  children 
what  they  want?  My  answer  would  be  — 
not  unless  nothing  else  works.  This  series 
is  ‘Canadianized.’ 


Summary 

My  reaction  to  these  readers  is  one  of 
disappointment.  The  materials  are  not  of 
the  calibre  of  those  available  in  reading  for 
the  junior  and  intermediate  years. 

There  is  no  one  right  way  to  teach 
reading.  There  are  a number  of  choices, 
with  various  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. One  extreme,  quite  popular  in  the 
U.S.,  particularly  with  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, is  a programmed  approach  based 
heavily  on  phonics.  Vocabulary  is  built  up 
from  sound  systematically,  and  every  new 
word  and  sound  is  systematically  rein- 
forced. The  McGraw-Hill  Sullivan  readers 
exemplify  this  approach.  I have  used  the 
approach,  and  seen  it  used,  and  it  is  the 
basis  of  some  educators’  claims  that  they 
can  teach  any  child  to  read.  None  of  the 
series  reviewed  here  goes  even  part  of  the 
way  to  such  a systematic,  programmed 
approach  to  reading.  That  is  unfortunate. 

At  the  other  extreme,  one  can  approach 
reading  by  making  stories  with  intrinsic 
appeal  available  to  children,  on  the 
assumption  that  most  children  will  gladly 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  The 
Nelson  series  come  close  to  that  extreme, 
and  they  will  probably  work,  particularly  in 
middle-class  neighborhoods.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  disappointing  that  none  of  the  series 
has  half  the  life  and  vigor  of  the  old  Beacon 
readers  we  used  years  ago. 

Most  primary  teachers  I have  known 
prefer  a middle-of-the-road  approach.  They 
teach  phonics,  but  also  teach  those  words 
that  are  only  partially  dependent  on  the 
learned  sounds.  They  also  teach  familiar 
sentences.  They  use  flash  cards  to  teach 
common  words  not  easily  recognized  from 
the  basic  phonics.  They  encourage  children 
to  read  for  pleasure  on  their  own  from  the 
classroom  library.  It  is  to  that  middle 
market  that  most  of  the  series  are  devoted. 
If  I had  to  choose  texts  for  that  market,  I 
would  recommend  the  Macmillan  series  for 
the  first  two  grades  and  the  Holt  or  Gage 
for  grade  3 . 

What  I would  really  like  to  see  is  an 
imaginative  new  approach  that  would 
combine  the  two  extremes.  It  would  teach 
the  skills  systematically  through  phonics 
using  the  reinforcement  techniques.  At  the 
same  time,  supplementary  materials  would 
be  made  available  that  expand  the  voc- 
abulary rapidly. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  it  is  that 
children  who  take  complete  French  immer- 
sion for  three  years  in  primary  school  can 
read  English  as  well  as  their  peers  by  the 
end  of  grade  5?  Surely  that  fact  must  say 
something  about  the  adequacy  of  reading 
instruction  in  English.  My  own  hypothesis 
is  that  anglophone  children  who  learn  to 
read  in  French  learn  the  sounds  and 
structures  of  words  before  (or  at  the  same 
time  as)  they  learn  their  meaning.  It  then 
becomes  habitual  to  tackle  new  words,  and 
when  they  tum  to  their  first  language  they 
can  give  their  attention  to  contextual 
meaning. 

Whichever  way  you  look  at  it,  the 
present  situation  is  sad. 
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The  Nuffield  Project 

‘Working  with  Science’ 


Ken  Wild  and  John  K.  Gilbert 


The  rapid  rise,  in  recent  years,  of  the 
number  of  average-achievement  students 
staying  in  full-time  education  beyond  the 
minimum  leaving  age  (16  years)  in  England 
and  Wales  has  led  to  a demand  for 
appropriate  curriculum  materials.  The 
Nuffield  ‘Working  with  Science’  Project 
was  set  up  to  meet  that  need  in  the  science 
area. 

During  the  1960s,  only  the  most  academi- 
cally inclined  16-year-old  students,  about 
20%  of  the  age  group,  took  the  General 
Certificate  of  Education  (G.C.E.)  ‘O'  level 
before  going  on  to  the  two-year  ‘A’  level 
course.  This  system  has  been  gradually 
modified  over  the  last  few  years.  The 
introduction  of  the  Certificate  of  Secondary 
Education  (C.S.E.)  examination,  aimed  at 
the  second  20%,  broadened  the  band  of 
students  who  were  awarded  some  paper 
qualification  at  16.  Also,  students  began  to 
stay  on  in  full-time  education  without 
taking  a full  ‘A’  level  program.  The 
Schools  Council  estimated  this  group  as 
being  25%  of  the  total  in  1970.  This  figure 
is  certainly  not  smaller  in  1977. 

Typically  these  students  return  to  school 
(or  go  full-time  to  a college  of  further 
education  for  one  year)  to  repeat,  or  take 
additional  subjects  at,  ‘O’  level  or  C.S.E,, 
or  to  ‘convert’  a C.S.E.  into  an  ‘O’  level. 
Their  timetable  may  well  contain  a large 
number  of  private  study  periods.  They  stay 
on  for  a variety  of  reasons:  because  their 
parents  want  them  to  do  so,  because  they 
want  more  time  or  more  qualifications 
before  getting  a job,  because  they  are  not 
old  enough  to  start  in  their  chosen  career, 
or  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a job. 
The  majority  of  these  students  regard 
science  as  difficult  and  unrelated  to  their 
lives.  A few  would  have  previously  used 


the  Nuffield  secondary  science  materials 
specifically  designed  for  ‘those  children 
whose  abilities  make  it  unlikely  that  they 
will  take  science  in  the  General  Certificate 
of  Education  at  ‘O’  Level.’  Teachers  who 
had  been  involved  with  these  materials 
were  among  the  first  to  point  out  the  need 
to  do  something  for  older  students. 

The  Project 

Early  in  1972  Professor  K.W.  Keohane, 
then  of  the  Centre  for  Science  Education, 
Chelsea  College,  Co-ordinator  of  the 
Nuffield  Foundation  Science  Teaching 
Project,  began  talks  with  interested  people 
from  industry,  schools,  colleges,  univer- 
sities, Local  Authority  advisers,  and  Her 
Majesty’s  Inspectorate  of  Schools  to 
consider  what  might  be  done.  It  was 
decided  to  produce  modular  ‘units.’  The 
development  of ‘Working  with  Science’ 
from  then  on  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

1971/72.  The  need  for  the  project 
emerges.  The  original  team  is  formed.  A 
working  paper  is  produced  and  circulated 
for  comment.  Two  sample  units  are 
written. 

1972/73.  Feasibility  trials  are  conducted 
in  Staffordshire.  Four  units  are  tried  in  six 
schools  and  a college  of  further  education, 
with  twelve  teachers  and  sixty  students 
involved.  The  teachers  recommend  pro- 
duction of  a good  range  of  units  before  full 
trials  begin. 

1973/74.  Writing  workshops  are  set  up  in 
Gloucestershire,  Hertfordshire,  Leicester- 
shire, Manchester,  and  Staffordshire. 

Target  of  twenty  units  to  be  produced  is 
decided  upon. 

1974/75.  An  evaluator  joins  the  team. 
First  year  of  full  trials  in  over  forty  schools 
and  colleges.  Additional  writing  workshops 
are  set  up  and  a new  target  of  total  of  forty 
units  agreed. 


1975/76.  Second  year  of  full  trials  in  over 
seventy  schools  and  colleges.  The  revision 
of  the  first  batch  of  fifteen  units  takes 
place.  The  writing  of  units  continues. 

1976/77.  No  full  trials  to  take  place,  but 
further  trials  of  units  for  which  there  was 
insufficient  feedback  decided  upon.  Revi- 
sion of  second  and  third  batch  of  units 
undertaken.  Publication  of  first  batch  of 
units. 

1977/78.  Publication  of  the  remaining 
units. 

Some  facets  of  the  development  may  be 
picked  out  for  comments: 

(a)  The  writing  team  consisted  mainly  of 
teachers,  over  a hundred  in  number,  in 
daily  contact  with  the  students  for  whom 
the  materials  were  being  developed.  The 
team  also  included  people  from  outside 
teaching  who  had  special  knowledge  of  the 
topic  being  developed. 

(b)  Of  the  present  organizing  team,  only 
one  person  is  full  time  (being  a Science 
Adviser  on  secondment).  The  others  are 
two  university  lecturers  in  education,  two 
Local  Education  Authority  Science  Advis- 
ers, a Teacher  Centre  Warden,  and  a 
former  project  organizer. 

(c)  The  emphasis  of  the  materials  produced 
is  on  involving  students  in  the  way  of 
science.  Thirty-eight  units  will  be  pub- 
lished, along  with  two  .teachers’  guides. 
There  are  also  three  booklets  of  indepen- 
dent ‘mini-units’  for  introductory  or  exten- 
sion work.  The  booklets  stress  the  method, 
skills,  and  attitudes  of  science  through 
topics  related  to  the  aspirations  and 
interests  of  the  students. 

A list  of  the  units  being  produced  is 
given  in  the  box. 


Self-Programming 

The  materials  have  taken  the  form  of  a 


Key  Features 
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wide  choice  of  self-programmed  units.  So 
with  a range  of  topics  available  to  the 
students  and  several  units  normally  in 
simultaneous  use  within  a class,  it  follows 
that  the  students’  guides,  addressed  di- 
rectly to  the  student,  are  the  essential 
requirement.  The  units  are  intended  to  be 
used  by  small  groups  or  individuals,  and 
the  teacher’s  role  is  likely  to  be  that  of 
giving  support  and  encouragement,  ques- 
tioning assumptions,  and  developing 
scientific  method,  rather  than  trying  to  be  a 
source  of  all  knowledge.  The  aims  of  each 
unit  are  made  clear  to  the  student,  and 
self-evaluation  devices  are  built  in. 

Support  Material 

For  each  unit  a student’s  guide  has  been 
provided  giving  objectives,  ideas  for 
investigation,  and  background  information. 
In  most  cases  a set  of  teachers’  notes  have 
been  written  to  supplement  the  students’ 
guide.  Slides,  tapes,  filmstrips,  and  packs 
of  photographs  were  produced  during  the 
trials  to  support  some  of  the  units. 

Choice 

During  trials  teachers  in  a school  or  college 
were  asked  to  choose  a bank  of  about  a 
dozen  titles.  Students  then  made  a choice 
of  three  or  four  units  from  the  bank.  There 
is  considerable  flexibility  within  each  unit, 
as  most  of  them  have  a compulsory  core 
with  a number  of  options.  Furthermore, 
students  can  generate  their  own  investiga- 
tions from  a starting  point  suggested  in  a 
unit. 

Relevance 

The  units  are  designed  to  be  relevant  to  the 
needs  and  potential  of  the  post- 16  students 
and  therefore  are  geared  to  their  hobbies 
and  vocations  and  any  issues  likely  to  be  of 
interest.  They  are  asked  to  investigate  real 
problems  concerned  with  the  real  world. 


Science 

A broad  view  of  science  is  taken,  and 
students  apply  the  skills,  methods,  and 
attitudes  of  the  scientist  to  a wide  range  of 
topics. 

Decision-Making 

In  several  units  students  are  invited  to 
consider  the  factors  that  are  (or  should  be) 
taken  into  account  when  taking  decisions 
and  to  anticipate  the  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  them. 

Time  Allocation 

The  schools  and  colleges  involved  in  trials 
were  asked  to  provide  about  three  hours 
per  week.  The  setting  aside  of  one  half-day 
for  the  work  has  been  found  to  be  a 
successful  arrangement  that  allows  stu- 
dents time  to  assemble  all  the  necessary 
materials  and  equipment  and  still  have  a 
reasonably  long  session  of  work. 

Most  units  were  designed  to  be  about  a 
half-term’s  work,  experience  showing  that 
it  is  usually  difficult  to  sustain  student 
interest  for  longer  than  this.  The  units  are 
divided  into  sections,  of  which  four  or  five 
were  frequently  found  to  give  sufficient 
work  on  one  topic. 

The  short  ‘mini-units’  are  designed  to 
last  two  or  three  weeks.  They  were 
developed  in  response  to  suggestions  that 
in  some  situations  full  units  were  too  long 
and  shorter  ones  were  needed  to  broaden 
the  area  of  study  or  to  provide  work  where 
a few  weeks  only  were  available.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  short  units  were  a 
useful  start  to  the  project,  giving  both  the 
teacher  and  the  students  an  opportunity  to 
establish  the  new  pattern  of  working  before 
beginning  a major  topic. 

Community  Involvement 

In  addition  to  involvement  in  the  writing  of 

several  units,  other  members  of  the 


Units 

Automation 

Beyond  Our  Ken 

Birds 

Brewing 

Cosmetics 

Crime  Detection 

Efficiency 

Electronics 

Enterprise 

Farming 

Feet  and  Footwear 
Fibres  and  Fabrics 
Fire 
Food 

Football  and  Science 

Gardening 

Glass 

Investigating  Trials 
Hair 

Keeping  the  Heat  In  ( Save  It!) 
Mining  and  Minerals 
MotorCar 
Noise 

People  and  Roads 

Photography 

Pollution 

Pottery 

Psychology 

Recycling 

Science  Fiction 

Slimming 

Sport 

Survival 

Study  of  a Local  Industry 
Testing  Prejudice  and  Superstition 
Understanding  Old  Age 
Water  Shortage:  2000 
Weatherman 


Mini-Units 

Boomerangs 
Concrete  Beams 
Dowsing 
Illusions 
Kites 

Packaging 
Palm  Prints 


Paper  Aeroplanes 
Parachutes 
Questionnaires 
Scrap  Glass 

Teachers'  Guide  I 
Teachers'  Guide  II 


community  have  responded  to  question- 
naires, given  interviews,  and  generally 
provided  information. 

It  is  hoped  that  community  involvement 
will  continue,  with  local  people  (for 
example,  engineers,  nurses,  fire  prevention 
officers,  scientists  in  local  government  and 
industry)  helping  in  the  assessment  of 
projects  if,  for  instance,  an  exhibition  or 
science  fair  is  organized  to  display  the 
work. 
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Student  Reports 

The  units  encourage  students  to  communi- 
cate their  findings,  conclusions,  sugges- 
tions, and  ideas  to  anybody  likely  to  be 
interested  in  their  work.  Reports  may 
include  an  8mm  film  for  a particular 
audience,  a tape-slide  set,  display  material 
for  an  exhibition  or  science  fair,  a local 
radio  program,  a newspaper  article,  mod- 
els, or  equipment  they  made.  These  end 
products  are  usually  supported  by  a 
'project  file’  containing  day-to-day  records, 
cuttings,  essays,  questionnaires,  and  test 
results. 

Assessment 

One  means  of  assessment  involves  the 
mounting  of  an  exhibition  of  student 
reports,  which  is  seen  and  commented 
upon  by  fellow  students,  teachers,  and 
visitors.  This  form  imposes  a minimum  of 
constraint  on  the  use  of  the  project 
materials. 

During  the  trials  it  has  become  clear  that 
some  students  expect  a tangible  reward  for 
their  efforts  — some  recognition  of  the 
progress  they  have’made.  Authors  have 
agreed  that  the  units  should  be  written  and 
presented  in  such  a way  that  assessment 
for  the  purpose  of  awarding  a certificate  is 
not  excluded.  The  writing  groups  have 
tried  to  produce  good  material;  if  it  is  to  be 
used  for  such  purposes  they  would  hope 
that  the  examination  reflects  the  spirit  and 
methods  of  the  project.  The  Schools 
Council  has  been  conducting  feasibility 
trials  toward  the  introduction  of  the 
Certificate  of  Extended  Education 
(C.E.E.),  intended  to  serve  one-year 
subject-centred  post-C.S.E.  courses.  Many 
teachers  involved  in  the  trials  have  used 
‘Working  with  Science’  materials  to  sup- 
port C.E.E.  syllabuses,  often  of  the  Mode 
III  variety  (teacher-designed  and  teacher- 
examined).  The  majority  of  such  submis- 
sions include  a good  proportion  of 
continuous-assessment  provision. 

The  Evaluation 

The  aims  of  the  evaluation  of  units  have 
been  to  produce,  for  each  unit,  a 
descriptive  and  diagnostic  report  to  help 
rewriting  teams  to  decide  how  best  to 
modify  the  materials  before  publication. 
The  aims  of  the  evaluation  of  the  project 
have  been  to  assess  how  well  the  units 


contribute  to  its  stated  aims  and  to 
comment  upon  ways  in  which  these  aims 
have  been  modified  during  the  trials.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  intended  to  find  out  what 
materials  are  of  value  to  curriculum 
decision-makers  in  schools  and  colleges 
and  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  cur- 
riculum development  by  working  groups  of 
teachers  and  others,  as  opposed  to  the 
more  usual,  small  team  seconded  to  do  the 
writing. 

Data  have  been  collected  by  question- 
naires designed  to  provide  information 
about  schools  and  colleges,  students,  and 
the  units.  These  data  have  been 
supplemented  with  visits  by  the  organizer, 
evaluator,  and  area  coordinators  to  see  the 
materials  in  use,  and  by  interviews  with 
teachers,  curriculum  decision-makers,  pro- 
ject team  members,  and  writers.  During  the 
first  year  of  trials,  information  was 
collected  from  300  students  in  40  schools 
and  colleges,  and  in  the  second  year  from 
600  students  in  75  schools  and  colleges. 

Some  broad  questions  can  be  tentatively 
answered  in  the  light  of  the  collective 
experience  during  the  trials  phase: 

Where  is  the  science  in  the  materials? 

The  Second  Sixth  Form  Working  Party  of 
the  Schools  Council  reported  an  ‘over- 
whelming consensus  . . . that  sixth  formers 
were  getting  too  narrow  an  education  and 
that  far  more  attention  ought  to  be  given  to 
literacy,  numeracy  and  the  ability  to  speak 
well  . . .’.  To  meet  these  needs  the  Working 
Party  in  Working  Paper  45,  ‘16-19:  Growth 
and  Response,’  listed  eight  elements  of  a 
balanced  curriculum: 

Communication  skills:  (1 ) literacy  (and 
the  related  oracy),  (2)  numeracy. 

Knowledge  and  Understanding:  (3)  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  man’s 
natural  or  physical  environment,  (4)  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  man  and 
his  social  environment. 

Attitudes:  (5)  a developing  moral  sensi- 
bility, (6)  a developing  aesthetic  sensibility. 

Expressive:  (7)  fashioning  the  environ- 
ment (the  creative  arts  and  the  creative 
aspects  of  technology),  (8)  physical  educa- 
tion in  its  widest  sense. 

The  team  and  writers  of ‘Working  with 
Science’  accepted  the  list  as  a useful  model 
and  agreed  with  the  Working  Party  : ‘we 
cannot  . . . conceive  of  a balanced  educa- 


tion . . . which  omits  or  neglects  any  of  the 
elements.’  We  assumed  that  science, 
liberally  interpreted,  has  something  to 
contribute  to  all  of  these  elements  and  is  a 
vital  component  of  some  of  them;  without 
a suitable  science  content  the  necessary 
breadth  and  balance  cannot  be  achieved. 

‘Working  with  Science’  takes  a very 
wide  view  of  science,  and  some  of  the  units 
are  concerned  with  areas  not  traditionally 
met  in  school  science  courses.  In  some 
cases,  it  is  the  technique  (such  as  data 
processing,  making  inferences  from  data, 
and  hypothesis  testing)  that  are  scientific 
rather  than  the  content  of  the  units. 

Examples  of  how  the  materials  relate  to 
each  of  the  eight  elements  include: 

1.  Literacy.  The  presentation  of  results  is 
a common  theme  running  through  all  the 
units,  and  students  are  encouraged  to 
prepare  written,  oral,  or  visual  reports  of 
their  work.  The  units  are  seen  as  a 
stimulus  for  communication  of  all  kinds. 

The  emphasis  is  on  telling  people  prepared 
to  be  interested  about  the  work  being  done, 
and  suiting  the  telling  to  the  reader, 
listener,  or  viewer.  The  reports  will  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  and 
the  ability  of  the  student.  In  one  trials 
school  the  students  are  expected  to  tackle 
four  units,  to  keep  report  files  on  all,  and  to 
present  a display  of  one  and  give  a short 
talk  to  fellow  students  on  another. 

2.  Numeracy.  The  collection,  interpreta- 
tion, and  presentation  of  data  are  stressed 
in  several  units.  Examples  include  the 
interpretation  of  driving  accident  figures  in 
Brewing,  the  use  of  questionnaires  (includ- 
ing sampling  and  the  meaning  of  chance)  in 
Testing  Prejudice  and  Superstition,  the 
calculation  of  performance  levels  in  Sport. 

3.  A knowledge  and  understanding  of 
man’s  natural  or  physical  environment. 
Again  many  units  relate  to  this.  Mining  and 
Minerals,  Noise,  and  Recycling  are  three 
examples.  This  element  is  particularly 
relevant  to  the  science  teacher  and 
focusses  attention  on  the  contribution  of 
science  to  education. 

4.  A knowledge  and  understanding  of  man 
and  his  social  environment.  The  unit 
Automation  gives  students  the  opportunity 
to  find  out  how  introducing  auto mative 
methods  affects  employers  and  employees. 
Beyond  Our  Ken,  Slimming,  and  Under- 
standing Old  Age  are  among  several  units 
that  relate  to  the  social  sciences. 

5.  A developing  moral  responsibility.  The 
units  Recycling,  Water  Shortage:  2000,  and 
Pollution  lead  the  student  to  a considera- 

‘ tion  of  some  of  the  underlying  moral  issues 
associated  with  these  topics. 

6.  A developing  aesthetic  responsibility. 
Several  units,  such  as  Glass  and  Pottery, 
suggest  extensions  into  art  and  design. 
Indeed,  more  than  one  student  with  an  arts 
bias  has  remarked  that  he  would  not  have 
opted  to  do  the  units  if  they  had  not 
connected  with  his  own  non-science 
interests. 

7.  Fashioning  the  environment  ( the  crea- 
tive arts  and  creative  aspects  of  technology ) 
Photography,  Pottery,  and  Mining  and 
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Minerals  each  give  opportunities  to  design 
and  make. 

8.  Physical  education  in  its  widest  sense. 
Several  units  developed  through  the  in- 
terest of  students  in  this  element:  Football, 
Sport,  and  Survival  are  examples. 

Of  the  eight  elements,  teachers  would 
agree  that  ‘a  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  man’s  natural  and  physical  environment’ 
is  the  one  most  relevant  to  content  usually 
associated  with  science.  The  central 
question  ‘What  is  science?’  has  run 
through  the  work  of  the  project:  the 
influences  of  the  inductive  model  and  the 
hypothetico-deductive  model  are  seen 
throughout  the  units.  The  difficult  relation- 
ship between  a theory  of  science  and  a 
practical  procedure  for  teaching  science 
has  rested  on  the  empirical  statement  that 
the  mediating  process  must  lie  in  the 
present  situation  of  the  student,  which  will 
be  governed  by  his  level  of  social  and 
intellectual  development. 

Emphasis  was  therefore  placed  during 
the  writing  of  the  units  on  the  development 
in  the  student  of  the  scientific  method, 
skills,  and  attitudes. 

The  method  adopted  places  an  emphasis 
on  systematic  inquiry  through  firsthand 
experience. 

The  skills  aimed  at  include  observing 
accurately;  recognizing  problems;  making 
testable  predictions;  collecting,  presenting, 
analysing,  and  interpreting  data;  designing 
and  conducting  experiments;  and  distin- 
guishing between  testable  empirical  state- 
ments, opinions,  and  value  judgments. 

The  attitudes  envisaged  include  being 
receptive  to  new  ideas;  being  willing  to 
adjust  firmly  held  convictions  in  the  light  of 
fresh  evidence;  a habit  of  checking  dogma 
and  assertions  against  the  tests  of  observa- 
tions and  experiment;  and  a willingness  to 
take  decisions  on  the  balance  of  the 
available'evidence. 

The  cognitive  aims  from  this  set  were 
presented  to  the  students  this  way: 

In  science  you  should: 

— see  for  yourself,  rather  than  rely  on 
being  told  what  to  see. 

— collect  and  record  observations  to  help 
solve  a problem. 

— invent  patterns  linking  what  you  see. 

— explain  the  patterns,  if  you  can,  by 
testing  the  likely  alternatives. 

— name  materials,  apparatus,  and  equip- 
ment — and  handle  them  safely  and 
efficiently. 

— communicate  your  findings  to  others  in 
the  best  way  for  you  and  for  them. 

— experiment  to  test  your  explanations  of 
patterns  and  seek  better  explanations. 

The  affective  aspects  were  related  to  the 
theme  of  relevance  to  the  everyday  life  of 
the  student  and  presented  in  the  form 
below: 

Your  science  should  be  relevant  to  daily 
life.  Do  you 

— recall  and  apply  your  science  to  novel 
situations? 

— examine  new  ideas  when  considering  a 
problem? 


— look  at  the  balance  of  evidence  when 
taking  decisions? 

— expect  to  be  criticized  and  be  critical? 

— value  honesty  when  reporting  and 
interpreting  results? 

— adjust  firmly  held  convictions  in  the  light 
of  fresh  evidence? 

— notice  the  consequences  of  decisions 
proposed? 

— try  to  be  fair? 

Discussion  with  teachers  and  students 
revealed  the  following  interpretations  of 
these  intentions: 

Science  is  seen  as  a process,  as  a 
framework  of  procedures.  These  include 
observation,  recording,  analysing,  and 
hypothesis  formation,  the  priority  largely 
being  unquestioned. 

Science  is  seen  as  relevant  content  — 
e.g.,  how  to  analyse  vitamin  C,  how  to 
insulate  a house. 

Science  is  seen  in  terms  of  subject 
content  — e.g.,  the  chemistry  in  Crime 
Detection,  the  idea  of  models  in  Paper 
Aeroplanes. 

Science  is  seen  as  an  investigation  into 
the  consequence  of  acts  by  individuals. 

Interestingly  enough,  students  and 
teachers  sometimes  revealed  a difference 
in  perceptions  of  the  intentions  of  the 
units.  Students  saw  them  as  providing 
something  that  interests  and  involves  them; 
teachers  saw  the  same  material  in  terms  of 
the  scientific  processes  being  developed. 
Indeed,  differences  in  perception  were 
observed  between  teachers  using  the  same 
material:  some  saw  it  as  imparting  a body 
of  knowledge,  while  others  saw  it  as 
stimulating  interest  and  developing  the 
common  sense  of  students. 

The  idea  of ‘the  image  of  a scientist’  was 
a recurrent  theme.  Seeing  a scientist  as  a 
person  who  knows  all  the  answers  is  a 
totally  different  framework  in  which  to  use 
‘Working  with  Science’  from  seeing  the 
scientist  as  a person  who  asks  the 
questions.  Perhaps  the  best  manifestation 
of  this  theme  occurred  where  many 
(particularly  those  with  extensive  experi- 
ence in  the  physical  sciences)  found 
difficulty  in  handling  the  imprecise  results 
obtained  from  experiments  involving  the 
responses  of  people.  The  association  of 
‘the  scientist’  with  ‘producing  a unique 
current  answer’  proved  very  strong  in  a 
society  where  the  concepts  of  chance  are 
not  part  of  the  formal,  taught,  cultural 
background. 

Who  are  the  students  using  the  materials? 
For  readers  working  in  an  education 
system  different  from  that  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  unravelling  of  a detailed 
discussion  would  be  irrelevant.  Suffice  to 
say  that  some  units  are  being  used  with 
students  who  are  outside  the  ‘less 
academic,  one-year,  post-16’  group.  For 
instance,  some  schools  and  colleges  do  not 
separate  more  and  less  academic  post- 16 
students  for  General  Education  Studies; 
others  have  used  the  units  with  non- 
science sixth  formers;  others  have  adapted 


materials  for  use  with  C.S.E.  courses; 
others  have  used  the  materials  in  pre-  and 
post-vocational  courses.  These  develop- 
ments are  natural  and  indeed  encouraging; 
the  materials  are,  in  the  end,  part  of  the 
resources  available  to  teachers. 

Two  case  studies  may  suggest  ideas  for 
transfer  to  a North  American  setting: 

Case  study  I.  The  class  consisted  of  twelve 
students,  taking  a mixture  of  subjects  at 
C.S.E. , ‘O’,  and  ‘A’  levels,  the  context 
being  an  option  in  General  Studies.  They 
worked,  in  pairs,  on  a mini-unit  for  three 
weeks,  during  which  they  scanned  through 
ten  units  and  each  made  a first  and  second 
choice.  The  teacher  reconciled  the  choices, 
and  small  groups  worked  on  a high-order 
choice  for  eight  weeks  using  only  three 
units.  This  procedure  was  repeated  for  two 
subsequent  periods  of  eight  weeks,  with 
different  units  and  groups  of  different 
compositions. 

Case  study  II.  The  class  consisted  of 
sixteen  students,  including  a mixture  of 
low-grade  C.S.E.  passes.  They  intended  to 
submit  work  on  three  units  for  a Mode  III 
C.E.E.  examination.  For  the  first  three 
weeks  they  worked  as  a group,  learning 
how  to  use  a camera  and  tape  recorder, 
learning  the  design  and  use  of  question- 
naires, and  examining  the  bank  of  units. 
For  three  subsequent  periods  of  eight 
weeks,  working  alone  or  in  pairs,  they 
worked  on  three  units,  producing  a 
‘student  report’  on  each  by  an  agreed 
deadline. 

The  Availability  of  Materials. 

The  materials  are  to  be  published,  starting 
in  spring  1977,  by  the  Longmans  Resources 
Unit,  The  Shambles,  York,  from  whom 
details  can  be  obtained. 

Note:  Ken  Wild  has,  since  September  1974, 
been  on  secondment  to  the  Project  from 
the  Advisory  Team  of  Staffordshire 
County  Council.  He  is  based  at  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  University  of  Keele, 
Keele,  Staffordshire.  Correspondence  on 
the  organization  of  the  project  and  the 
production  of  the  materials  should  be 
addressed  to  him. 

John  Gilbert  is  Senior  Lecturer  in 
Science  Education  at  the  University  of 
Surrey,  Guildford,  Surrey  GU2  5XH. 
Correspondence  on  the  evaluation  of  the 
project  should  be  addressed  to  him. 
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Review 


‘Skills  in 

Citizen  Action 


J.  D.  Londerville  and  L.  Meno,  OISE 


Skills  in  Citizen  Action:  An  English-Social 
Studies  Program  for  Secondary  Schools, 
by  F.  M.  Newman,  T.  A.  Bertocci,  and  R. 
M.  Landsness.  Citizenship  Participation 
Project,  University  of  Wisconsin,  225 
North  Mills  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
53706.  $2.00. 

That  there  is  room  for  improvement  in 
education  systems  is  an  accepted  truth. 
That  the  social  system  needs  major 
improvements,  and  that  citizen  participa- 
tion in  the  improvement  and  maintenance 
of  that  social  system  is  necessary,  are 
equally  accepted  truths. 

Skills  in  Citizen  Action  is  a proposal  for 
an  alternative  education  program  aimed  at 
doing  something  constructive  about  these 
problems  — and  in  the  reviewers’  judg- 
ment succeeds  rather  well.  The  main 
proposal  of  the  text  is  to  offer  a 
comprehensive  curriculum  (a)  which  can  fit 
into,  and  improve,  conventional  secondary 
school  structures,  and  (b)  which  focusses 
on  developing  competence  in  citizen 
action.  It  attempts  to  integrate  into  one 
model  contributions  from  such  disparate 
movements  as  action  learning,  service 
internships,  values  clarification,  moral 
development,  social  problems  analysis,  and 
other  contemporary  curriculum  ap- 
proaches. The  result  is  a comprehensive 
new  program  in  citizenship  training,  em- 
phasizing communication  skills,  moral 
deliberation,  the  realities  of  political-legal 
process,  community-based  learning 
through  internships  and  action  projects, 
student  use  of  media,  and  decision-making 
training.  A rationale  for  the  problem  is  set 
forth,  program  suggestions  are  made,  and 
an  excellent  annotated  bibliography  is 
provided  to  help  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators develop  a curriculum  appropriate  to 
a given  school. 

The  proposed  curriculum  involves  three 
components:  (1)  in-class  course  work,  (2) 


internship  experience,  and  (3)  an  action 
project  which  involves  the  student  in 
advocacy-oriented  participation  in  the 
community.  These  three  components'ln- 
volve  the  student  from  9:30  a.m.  to  2:00 
p.m.  daily  for  a period  of  a full  year  in 
either  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year.  The 
equivalent  of  two  academic  credits  in 
English  and  two  in  social  studies  is 
awarded  for  successful  completion  of  the 
program.  Time  is  available  in  the  student’s 
schedule  for  one  additional  course  and  for 
extracurricular  activities. 

The  program  requires  team  teaching  by 
at  least  two  teachers  who  would  work  with 
a maximum  of  sixty  students.  The  in-class 
course  component  consists  of  four  related 
courses  — a political-legal  process  course, 
a communication  course,  an  action  in 
literature  course,  and  a public  message 
course.  Each  individual  course  runs  for 
periods  of  ten  to  sixteen  weeks  for  two  to 
four  periods  weekly.  The  internship  in- 
volves two  mornings  weekly  for  fourteen 
weeks  during  the  first  semester.  The  action 
project  involves  four  mornings  weekly  for 
ten  weeks  during  the  second  semester. 
Suggestions  for  integrating  these  commun- 
ity experiences  into  the  activities  of  the 
in-class  courses  are  offered. 

This  book  should  prove  helpful  to 
educators  interested  in  alternative  educa- 
tion programs,  in  action-based  community 
involvement  programs,  and  in  different 
approaches  to  citizenship  education.  The 
proposal  is  well  conceived  and  effectively 
articulated.  The  authors’  identification  of 
the  specific  competencies  of  citizenship, 
their  suggestions  for  integrating  the  six 
components  of  the  program,  their  program 
suggestions  regarding  the  in-class  courses, 
the  internship,  and  the  action  project,  and 
the  excellent  bibliographies  should  prove 
most  helpful.  They  are  the  best  published 
to  date. 

The  Research  and  Development  staff  at 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  has  been  involved  since  1973  in 
a similar  three-component,  three-  or  four- 


credit  program  emphasizing  a full  year’s 
experience  in  a social  agency,  a related 
in-class  experience,  and  an  independent 
study  project.  In  light  of  the  reviewers’ 
experiences  with  the  OISE  Community 
Involvement  Program  in  Ontario  secondary 
schools,  they  would  wonder  whether  two 
days  weekly  in  the  internship  and  the 
limited  time  allocated  weekly  for  discuss- 
ing the  internship  experience  are  adequate 
to  meet  the  expectancies  for  the  internship 
articulated  by  the  authors.  Ontario  experi- 
ence has  been  that  the  closer  a community 
involvement  experience  can  come  to 
providing  the  student  with  a daily  and 
continuous  experience,  the  more  profitable 
it  can  be  for  both  the  student  and  the 
participating  agency.  Such  an  approach 
develops  more  initiative,  maturity,  and 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  students. 
Ontario  experience  also  suggests  a need  for 
more  class  time  where  the  student  can, 
under  guidance,  share,  discuss,  and  reflect 
upon  his  experiences  in  the  agency. 

The  Skills  in  Citizen  Action  effort  to 
suggest  ways  in  which  the  separate  courses 
can  be  integrated  are  to  be  commended. 
However,  the  reviewers’  experience 
suggests  that  such  integrating  efforts  will 
not  be  easy,  and  they  question  whether  the 
course  objectives  might  not  be  better 
fulfilled  through  a more  completely  inter- 
disciplinary focus  for  the  in-class  compo- 
nent. It  might  further  be  suggested  that  the 
advocacy  orientation  of  the  action  projects 
will  not  be  too  enticing  for  the  faint- 
hearted. In  most  communities  the  kind  of 
advocacy  suggested  would  have  to  be 
approached  delicately. 

Though  the  substance  of  the  text  does 
not  provide  a curriculum  or  program  as 
such,  which  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
authors,  it  should  be  interesting  reading  for 
anybody  searching  for  ideas,  suggestions, 
and  guidelines  for  breaking  the  traditional 
stereotypes  of  secondary  education  and 
providing  a viable  and  acceptable  alterna- 
tive to  traditional  secondary  school  pro- 
grams. 
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Teaching  Aids  from  the  Community 


Canadian 

Wildlife 

Service 


Films 

lilms  that  arc  sponsored  by  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service  are 
available  from  the  National  Film 
Board  of  Canada.  You  may  wish  to 
contact  them  for  a Film  Catalogue, 
which  is  published  annually. 

National  Film  Board  of  Canada 
Mackenzie  Building 
1 Lombard  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5C  1J6. 

(416)369  4093 

Publications 

Individuals  may  order  up  to  ten 
different  publications,  but  only  one 
copy  of  each. 

Schools,  libraries,  natural  history 
clubs,  sportmen’s  clubs,  and  other 
organizations  and  youth  groups  may 
order  a complete  set  of  the  ‘Hinter- 
land Who’s  Who’  series  and  single 
copies  of  all  other  CWS  literature. 
Requests  must  be  written  on  the 
letterhead  of  the  organization. 
Address  orders  and  inquiries  to: 
Information  Division 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service 
Environment  Canada 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1A0H3. 


Canada  Wildlife  Service  '71 
An  informative  booklet  describing 
the  efforts  of  CWS  to  study, 
manage,  and  preserve  the  wildlife 
populations  of  Canada,  in  co- 
operation with  other  agencies  and 
conservation  organizations.  The 
text,  subdivided  into  sections, 
probes  some  specific  areas  now 
under  study  - including  the  federal 
role  in  wildlife  management,  law 
enforcement,  bird  hazards  to  air- 
craft, land  management,  waterfowl 
habitats,  toxic  chemicals,  migratory 
birds,  mammalogy,  limnology,  and 
ecology.  Handsome  color-plates 
accompany  the  text  to  reveal  the 
mysteries  and  delights  of  the 
wilderness. 

Focus  on  Wildlife  Biology  as  a 
Career 

Addressed  to  would-be  wildlife 
biologists,  this  pamphlet  itemizes 
the  requirements  necessary  for 
scientific  conservation  work  and 
notes  the  importance  of  staying  in 
school,  since  most  wildlife  biology 
positions  require  university  or 
technical  school  training.  Employ- 
ment opportunities  are  suggested 
within  federal  and  provincial 
agencies  responsible  for  wildlife 
or  renewable  resources  manage- 
ment, in  private  environmental  con- 
sulting firms,  and  in  educational 
centres. 


General  Information  Pamphlets  - 
'Hinterland  Who’s  Who’ 

These  two-  to  three-page  pamphlets 
provide  concise  profiles  of  the 
various  wildlife  inhabitants.  In- 
cluded in  each  profile  are  details 
regarding  appearance,  distribution 
and  migration,  hunting  habits,  life 
history,  conservation,  and  economic 
value.  In  some  instances,  more 
specifically  relevant  information  is 
given.  For  example,  the  name  of  the 
peregrine  falcon  ( Falco  peregrinus ) 
is  traced  to  the  Latin  adjective 
peregrinus , which  means  ‘coming 
from  foreign  parts’  or  ‘wanderer.’ 
The  peregrine  was  so  named  be- 
cause of  the  lengthy  migrations  of 
some  populations. 

Birds: 

Trumpeter  swan 

Canada  goose 

Greater  snow  goose 

Mallard  duck 

Black  duck 

Wood  duck 

Redhead 

Canvasback 

Bufflehead 

Loon 

Gannet 

Whooping  crane 
Herring  gull 
Ruffed  grouse 
Ptarmigan 

Ring-necked  pheasant 
Hawk 

Peregrine  falcon 
Snowy  owl 
Whippoorwill 


Moose  strip  their  favourite  trees  of 
foliage  as  high  as  they  can  reach 


Ruby-throated  hummingbird 

Black-capped  chickadee 

Red-breasted  nuthatch 

American  robin 

Evening  grosbeak 

Downy  woodpecker 

Blue  jay 

Gray  jay 

Killdeer 

Mammals: 

American  bison 
Caribou 

White-tailed  deer 
Moose 

Mountain  sheep 

Muskox 

Black  bear 

Cougar 

Red  fox 

Grizzly  bear 

Polar  bear 

Striped  skunk 

Wolf 

Beaver 

Chipmunk 

Lemming 

Muskrat 

Woodchuck 

Raccoon 

Bat 

Snowshoe  hare 
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Alpha  School 


Alpha  is  one  of  three  elementary  alternative 
schools  currently  operated  by  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Education.  The  school  was  formed  six  years 
ago  by  a group  of  parents  who  had  become  dis- 
satisfied with  regular  schooling  for  their  children  — 
specifically  with  the  excessive  regimentation  and 
the  lack  of  opportunity  for  student  initiative. 
Consequently  what  Alpha  attempts  to  provide, 
according  to  one  teacher,  ‘is  a more  humane  en- 
vironment which  deals  with  the  wide  range  of 
actual  needs  of  the  child  rather  than  a specific 
imposed  curriculum.’  At  Alpha  students  are  en- 
couraged to  work  out  interpersonal  problems 
amongst  themselves  and  to  approach  adults  for 
guidance  and  supervision,  not  merely  for  top- 
down  decisions.  Democratic  decision-making  is 
promoted  through  daily  general  meetings,  which 
are  chaired  by  students.  Here  students  plan  up- 
coming activities,  discuss  problems  that  have 
arisen  during  the  day,  and  propose  and  vote  on 
new  rules  to  handle  those  problems.  Indeed,  one 
notices  even  on  a first  visit  that  Alpha  students 
seem  able  to  communicate  feelings  freely  and 
with  considerable  verbal  facility. 

The  school,  however,  is  not  for  everybody.  It 
provides  alternative,  not  special,  education  and 
is  not  intended  for  kids  who  have  problems  in  the 
regular  system.  Most  students  are  already  quite 
self-motivated,  coming  as  they  do  from  homes 
that  value  education  and  promote  an  open, 
inquisitive  attitude.  Individualized  learning  of 
basic  skills  is  supervised  by  the  staff  of  two 
certified  teachers  and  a teaching  assistant.  The 
forty-five  students,  ranging  in  age  from  4 to  12, 
are  encouraged  to  develop  and  pursue  their  own 
interests  and  ideas,  thereby  helping  to  create 
their  own  curriculum. 

Parents  continue  to  play  a key  role  in 
determining  the  general  nature  of  the  school. 

A policy  committee,  consisting  of  the  staff  and 
four  parents,  works  to  identify  important  issues 
and  suggest  new  directions.  Their  recommenda- 
tions are  then  discussed  and  voted  on  by  all  the 
parents  at  monthly  meetings.  At  the  heart  of 
parent  involvement  in  the  school,  however,  is  a 
commitment  from  one  adult  in  each  family  to  be 
in  Alpha  for  a half-day  session  once  a week.  This 
represents  a unique  opportunity  for  parents  to  be 
in  touch  with  their  children’s  schooling  and  for 
the  children  to  be  exposed  to  a diversity  of  ex- 
perience, ideas,  and  attitudes. 
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